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SON NETS. By LORD ALFRED DOUGLAS, Author of 


“The City of the Soul.” Fcap. 8vo. Printed by the Arden Press on 
hand-made paper, 2s. 6d. net. 


The First Edition of 500 copies is exhausted. Second Edition 
Now Ready. 








The DAILY TELEGRAPH says 


“ The ‘Sonnets’ . . . combine at once richness and simplicity, both in the similes | 
used and in the diction ; while most are marked by that apparent ease which is no small part | 
of the sonnet-writer’s art.” 


The SPECTATOR sas: 


“ There is no crudencss in the slender volume of sonnets which Lord Alfred Douglashas 
published. He does not make the mistake of overloading his sonnets with thought, and giving 
them a burden which bows them. There is nothing tortuous or crabbed or obscure in them, 
nor do they sin in the other extreme and fall into mellifluous banality. Almost all equally 
deserve quotation.” 


“ Mr. Crosland’s note is interesting for the characteristic contempt whith it flings upon 
everyday estimates of poetry . . . Hesaysof the sonnets, ‘ several of them will stand on their 
|  prave merits so long as poebry is esteemed, and so long as the English language is understood.’ 
This is a high encomium ; but no lover of poetry who reads the book will think it says too much.” 


| 
The OBSERVER says : | 
| 
| 


| 
The SCOTSMAN says: | 





“ Some of the sonnets have poignant and original thought in them. All have music and 
the gracious flow of metre. Without hyperbole or patronage, it is safe to cail them poetry, 
‘ The Dead Poet’ is ‘sweet sorrow’ indeed as to form, and bitter sorrow as to feeling, an 
exquisite specimen of the non-pompous elegy.” 


The SATURDAY REVIEW says: 


| 

| 

| 

| “ The ‘ Sonnets’ of Lord Alfred Douglas need little by way of appreciation, and less 
| by way of criticism. There is no man living able to produce a book of sonnets quite so Haw- 
| less in their grace and music.” 

| 
| 


The MANCHESTER GUARDIAN says : | 

“ The ‘Sonnets’ by Lord Alfred Douglas are of singularly high merit. They have quite | 
a Shakesperean balance of phrase and rhythm, and, with these, the essential compactness and 
sufficiency, As an example one might quote almost any one of the nineteen here.” 
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LIFE AND LETTERS 





| 
| 


| 


bya stamped addressed envelope. The | 


Tue advent of a new literary journal is naturally a.matter | 
of interest to persons who take delight in letters, and | 


perhaps more particularly to persons who derive subsis- 
tence from the production of books. The ideal literary 
paper is one of those things which has always been pro- 
mised and does not yet appear to have been provided. For 
some weeks past the town has been tickled with the pre- 
liminary announcements of a paper entitled the Literary 
Post. In our own advertisement columns and in other 
columns the Literary Post has been advertised as a journal 
“designed to provide the public with a more complete 
survey of all that is appearing in current literature than is 
afforded by any existing journal.” We were assured, 
further, that the editor proposed to treat “the production 
of an important or interesting book as an event of public 
interest,” and that “every effort would be made to avoid 
the more ponderous qualities of the weekly reviews, and to 
cultivate in the treatment of books the more popular inte- 
rests without impairing tae weight and value of the criti- 
cism.” We do not know that this latter promise can be 
considered altogether edifying; nevertheless, it is an 
ancient promise and a promise which induced us to look 
forward to No. 1 of the Literary Post. In any case, 
No. 1 is now before us, and we are not only disap- 
pointed, but pretty nigh heartbroken. Im size and appear- 
ance the paper reminds us somewhat of the Hvening 
Standard, though it is described on its own contenie-bills 
as “a penny Spectator.” We do not count ourselves 
among the more ardent worshippers at the shrine of Mr. 
Strachey’s able and sleepy sixpennyworth; but we do say 
that to describe the Literary Post as “a penny Spectator” 
is a distinct piece of unkindness to the Spectator. Any- 
thing less like the Spectator would be difficult to imagine. 





At the outset we note that No. 1 of the Literary 
Post appears without anything in the nature of a poem. 
Of course, good poetry is difficult to obtain, and it is 
better to print no poetry at all than to print mediocre or 
incompetent verse. At the same time we should have 
thought that the resources of Mr. Nash and his editor 


' Age,” 











would have been equal to the procuration of a reasonable 
poem for No. 1. For the rest we can only say—and we 
say it with deliberation—that there is nothing in the 
Literary Post which is in the least refreshing or notable. 
The reviewing appears to be of the old “genial” order, 
which means, in other words, that it is without offence and 
not caleulated to upset the publishers. There is a review of 
a book ealled “ The Literary Profession in the Elizabethan 
and the review is signed “Martin Hume.” 
Naturally Major Martin Hume is entitled to review such 
works as any editor may choose to send’ him, and we do not 
suggest that his review of the book in: question is other 
than a competent review. But if the editor of the Literary 
Post desires to give us an illuminating article on the 


} : ; | Elizabethan literary man we think that he could have 
The Fasblishing O foes of THE ACADEMY are at 63, Lincoln's Inn | .....; both his book and his order to a more exalted critic 


than Major Martin Hume. Then we have Helen Mathers 
on “ An Ugly Phase of Womanhood,” to whose somewhat 
stale lucubration the editor finds it necessary to append 
the beautiful foot-note: “We do not identify ourselves 
with the above opinions, but publish them as a matter of 
Another article concerning the . dis- 
coveryeof the North Pole is by a Mr. Robert E, Peary. He 


_ begins as follows :— 


Pride in my nationality has always been strong 
in me, but never stronger than when I saw the Stars 
and Stripes waving at the apex of the earth. As I 
watched the flag fluttering in the crisp air of the Pole I 
thought of the twenty-three years of my own life which 
had been spent in labouring toward that goal, and 
realised that at last I had made good; that I could 
now lay at the feet of my country a trophy which the 
greatest nations of the world had been struggling to 
attain for nearly four hundred years. 


Which is, of course, neither here nor there, not to say 
rather hard on people who pay a penny for a literary 
paper. 





The Literary Post has begun feebly. We do not see in 
it any indieation that will justify us in assuming that 
it will improve with age. There is a fine display of pub- 
lishers’ advertisements, which, in the circumstances, is 
hardly to be considered encouraging. A literary paper 
which abounds in publishers’ advertisements may believe 
itself to be an entirely independent critical venture; but 
sooner or later it will have to relinquish either its inde- 
pendence or its publishers’ advertisements. We should 
have been glad to welcome a capable recruit to the ranks 
of penny literary journalism, especially as the only penny 
literary journal with a vogue, namely 7.P.’s Weekly, 
happens to be a great deal of a rag-bag and an irritation. 
But we are pleased to see that while the Literary Post is 
quite as dull as 7.P.’s Weekly, it appears without a column 
for getting shillings out of the amateur author, and that it 
is devoid also of over-insistent advertisements of patent 
medicines and such-like. Even for these small mercies 
we put up thanks. There can be no doubt that a goad 
penny literary paper is wanted; but before you can get 
your good penny literary paper you must secure the 
co-operation of people whose intentions by literature are 
a little bit different from the intentions of Miss Helen 
Mathers and Mr. Peary. As for Major Martin Hume we 
note that in Who’s Who his recreations are set down as 
“books, books, books,” so that doubtless he is exceedingly 
fond of reading. He has also contributed voluminously 
to various departments of history. On the other hand, 
we are not aware that he shines particularly as a critic 
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of letters and we do not think that the Literary Post can 
make him shine. 


As an example of the gallant Major’s critical style, we 
may quoie the following passages :— 


All organic change is painful to the body which is 
subjected to it, and the transformation of the pursuit 
of English literature from an appanage of greatness to 
a bread-earning profession appealing to the many, 
brought to the unfortunate pioneers of the craft of 
letters more ‘suffering and humiliation than their 
successors as a body have ever had to undergo since, 
bad as their fate has usually been. In old times, 
before printing, when the art of reading was rare, the 
poet who sang his verses or recited his stories was 
well maintained by the noble upon whose bounty he 
lived as & matter of course.... A small exuberant 
set of young geniuses, with the tumultuous blood of 
Imperial England rushing through their veins, the 
proud, conscious makers of a new literature with all 
the qualities of youth, and around them the inevit- 
able flutter of parasites and imitators, aping their 
vices and unable to come within miles of their per- 
fections. This was the literary society of the English 
Augustan age. . 


This is exuberant writing, to say the least. 





The publishers of Hueffer’s Hnglish Review are circu- 
larising the public for subscriptions in the following choice 
terms : 


A glance at the names of the contributors and of 
the subjects treated in the English Review should 
suffice to assure the readers that the main objects 
of this publication have been achieved. Those objects 
were, broadly speaking, to gather within its covers 
the most intimate writings of the best authors of the 
day, both in England and on the Continent, and to 
put before the public the works of authors at present 
unknown, but who, in the judgment of the Review, 
may be expected to carry on the thought of to-morrow. 

Since the Review started the greatest names in 
English literature have figured in its pages; those, 
for instance, of Mr. Maurice Hewlett, Mr. Henry 
James, Mr. Joseph Conrad, Mr. John Galsworthy, 
Tolstoi, Mr. H. G. Wells, Anatole France, Mr. Cun- 
ninghame Graham, Mr. Granville Barker, Vernon 
Lee, Mr. Arnold Bennett, etc. 


It is interesting to know that Tolstoi and Anatole France 
are great English authors, and that the names of Messrs. 
Galsworthy, Wells, Hewlett, Cunninghame Graham, Gran- 
ville Barker, Vernon Lee, and Arnold Bennett may be 
counted among the greatest names in English literature. 
We gather further from this circular that the present 
management of the Hnglish Review is “determined to 
publish poetry which would not find its way into other 
magazines.” This is a nobie ambition, and we can well 
understand it. The fact is, that the outlook of Hueffer’s 
English Review is all wrong, and that when the “ manage- 
ment” of the English Review speaks of letters, poetry, and 
criticism it means something which has very little to do 
with these great matters. 





Here is some rather important news from the inner court 
of things :— 


' Members of the book trade are now fully alive to the 
fact. that. a crisis has been reached in the modern 
novel. The six-shilling form which ushered in the 
present régime about the middle nineties of last 
century is shortly to give way to a less expensive 


follower. There is no valid reason why it should 

*“ remain unchallénged. “Did it not dispute and destroy 
the reign of the two and three volumed novels? 
Until five years ago the novel had steadily increased 
in popularity, and booksellers were making a fair 
return from sales of fiction. For a few years, indeed, 
it seemed as if the novel. was the only thing worth 
talking about. But it gradually dawned upon the 
booksellers and publishers that they were laying up 
in their stocks thousands of unsaleable volumes which 
could not easily be disposed of save at a ruinous loss. 
The peculiar vogue of the novel among the public 
likewise began to wane, and readers borrowed books 
instead of buying them. Gradually the main orders 
for new fiction came from circulating libraries; the 
bookseller refused to stock titles other than those 
written by popular authors who still held the buying 
public mainly outside the library class; and to-day 
there are comparatively few shops throughout the 
country where a representative stock of current fiction 
may be inspected. Booksellers frankly disregard the 
majority of titles in new lists; they will not risk a 
purchase unless the author is known as a “seller,” or 
unless the book comes with some fresh sensation 
which a customer cannot resist. Nor can they he 
blamed for this; it is no small matter to be left with 
a few dozen dead novels at the close of a season. 
One thing is quite sure—the booksellers as a whole 
have lost all their interest in general fiction, apart 
from a very select number of writers. And they have 
been forced to this by the dangers attending novels 
as bad stock and by the uncertainty or inconstancy of 
the novel-buying public. 


The writer of the foregoing would appear himself to be 
a bookseller, and his remarks have been printed in one of 
the booksellers’ trade papers. It would be interesting if 
somebody were to oblige us with the names of the “very 
select number of writers” of general fiction in whom the 
booksellers are still disposed to put their trust. Are 
these writers select because they are “ sellers,” or select in 
other and more important senses? We do not wish to 
be too hard upon a trade which is so peculiarly beset with 
difficulties as is the bookselling trade; but do we go too 
far when we say that the booksellers have been in a large 
measure responsible for the destruction of the honest 
novel? Have they not set their faces against good writing 
and cast in a great deal too much of their lot with the 
purveyors of fiction made only to sell, and to sell on some- 
what unworthy gtounds? Now that the pornographic 
novel has been severely scotched, if not actually killed, 
the booksellers “frankly disregard the majority of titles 
in new lists.” Possibly the two facts have nothing to do 
with each other. On the other hand, the coincidence is 
singular. We can remember the time when the bookseller 
was a censor. The more respectable booksellers’ shops 
in the provinces, and perhaps in London, still continue 
to be careful in regard to what they sell. But the trade 
as a whole appears to us to have very little morale left 
in it. Improper books of all kinds and at all prices 
from six shillings downwards have been handled by the 
booksellers in enormous quantities. The trade is waning 
because public opinion has been in some sort roused, and 
no self-respecting person will be sorry that the trade is 
waning. We think that the booksellers will not find it to 
their interests to turn up their noses at the titles on the 
new lists, The impulse to story-writing and the joy of story- 
reading are as strong as ever they were. And the book- 
sellers will be well advised if they take it upon themselves 
to do at least as much for good fiction as they have always 





been prepared to do for fiction of a doubtful and objection- 
able order. 
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Speaking for ourselves, we have never been.able to make | 


out why it is that the booksellers as a body do not stand 
for the “sale or return system.” It is undoubtedly one 


of the hardships of the business that a bookseller may find | 


himself considerably out of pocket at the end of the season 
because he has over-bought certain books. 


We doubt, | 


however, whethér at any time he over-buys new work or | 


good work. When he over-buys it is because the pub- 
lishers lure him on with suggestions of “boom” and tales 
of the enormous purchases of other booksellers. There 
are authors of note who may be said to have lived for years 
on the over-purchases of the bookseller. If the book trade 


were to insist upon having all books upon sale or return | 


publishers would be a great deal more careful than they 
are at present, and the “stacking” of rubbish would con- 
sequently be avoided. Of course, the publishers to a man 


will assert that they could not carry on their business | 
on “sale or return” principles. Yet the booksellers know | 


perfectly well that they could, and that in the long run the 


system would work out to the great advantage of all parties | 


concerned. 





The production by Mr. Henry B. Irving, at the Queen’s 


Theatre, of a new version of a play founded on Stevenson’s | 


well-known story “Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde,” raises the | 


question as to how far anyone is justified in altering, for 
his own purposes, the work of an admitted figure in litera- 
ture after his death. That, however, is a point which we 
do not propose to discuss at this moment. Whether or 
not Robert Louis Stevenson would have approved of the 
liberties which Mr. Comyns Carr has taken with his power- 
ful story is a question which we do not feel called upon to 
decide. But, putting such considerations on one side, we 
are free to congratulate Mr. Comyns Carr upon a very able 
piece of work. From the point of view of the stage, 
Stevenson’s story is greatly handicapped by the fact that 
it contains no feminine interest whatsoever, and it has 
been Mr. Comyns Carr’s part to put in the necessary 
women. He has done it with considerable skill, both in 
the case of the blind wife of Dr. Jekyll, movingly acted by 
Miss Dorothea Baird, who manages to retain her almost 
child-like beauty in a remarkable manner, and also in the 
ease of Lady Carew, the wife of the Sir Danvers Carew of 
the original story. In Stevenson’s story Hyde murders 
Sir Danvers in a fit of mere apish ferocity. In Mr, 
Comyns Carr’s version a very strong motive for the murder 
is supplied, and it may fairly be said that the alteration 
makes the story more plausible, and to that extent a better 
story. We have always had a very high opinion of Mr. 
Irving as an actor. Indeed, we have said before, and we 
say again, that he is quite as fine an actor as was his late 
father. We are glad that on this occasion Mr. Irving is 
performing in a part which his father never took. When 
he is acting his father’s parts, the almost exact reproduc- 
tion of the voice and gestures, though fine in its way, 
cannot altogether escape the weakness which is inherent 
in all imitation, however finely carried out. In “ Dr. 
Jekyll and Mr. Hyde” Mr. Irving is striking out a line of 
his own, and consequently his performance is on a higher 
level. Of course, the play is a horrible one, and we do 
not, as a rule, approve of mere horrors. But the fine, 
underlying moral allegory of the story saves it from being 
merely horrible, and the final moving scene when Hyde 
poisons himself, and in his death agony returns again to 
the form and features of Dr. Jekyll in the arms of his blind 
wife, may be taken as in some way symbolical of the 
ultimate redemption and purification of the wicked man. 
This last touch makes the play a fine one, and a play 
which no one in London should miss seeing. 
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BEFORE DAY 


Come in this hour to set my spirit free 





When earth is no more mine though night goes out, 
And stretching forth these arms I cannot be 
Lord of winged sunrise and dim Arcady ; 

When fieldward boys far off with clack and shout 
From orchards scare the birds in sudden rout, 
Come ere my heart grows old, and full of doubt, 
In the still summer dawns I wait for thee. 

When the first lark goes up to look for day 

And morning glimmers out of dreams, come then, 
A shadow amid shadows; over gray 

Wide misty wealds to bring me on my way: 

For I am lone, a dweller among men, 


Hunger’d for what my heart shall never say. 





THE DEAD ARISING 
What have ye brought, this lordly hour of life, 
Wan mortals, from Time’s fateful market town? 
I saw the poet clasp a wither’d crown, 
And warriors lift their batter’d blades, whom strife 
Had seared with wounds: and soon the place was rife 
With rumour’d voices of their dim renown ; 
While others boasted, “ Idols cast we down, 
Adoring Love to strains of lute and fife.” 
These were both quick and dead, and soon they seemed 
Foul sorceries, frantic waifs of plague and sin 
From direful cities: but I saw them shaken 
By terror of Death, who, jeering, chased them in 
To share his charnel palace: and I dreamed 
Of Eden lost and Arcady forsaken. 

8. 8. 








THE PAINTED ROSEBERY 


Wrrnovut a division, the House of Lords has passed Lord 
Rosebery’s motion to go into committee “to consider the 
best means of reforming its existing organisation so as to 
constitute a strong and efficient second chamber.” We 
are consequently face to face with the fact that the opinion 
of the House of Lords about itself is that its existing 
organisation demands to be reformed, and that it is not 
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at present a strong second chamber or an efficient second 
chamber. Never before in its history has the House of 
Lords shown to the world such a puling and disgraceful 
lack of moral courage as is indicated by this admission. 
Of course, we know that nothing is going to happen. The 
House of Lords will not be reformed at all in any of the 
senses intended by the mob minority which is really at the 
back of the present unseemly proceedings. Neither will the 
House of Lords be transformed into a stronger or more 
efficient second chamber than it constitutes at present. So 
that up to a point the peers, spiritual and temporal, who 
would not trouble to go to a division over Lord Rosebery’s 
motion on Thursday will not feel disposed greatly to blame 
themselves, particularly as they are committed to nothing 
but further discussion. At the same time the moral effect 
of their apathetic failure to show fight, and their insistence 
upon the duty of exhibiting the white feather and making 
it palpable to the mob that “ funk” is one of the Christian 
virtues, will long be remembered against them by their 
enemies, and will always be regarded as a triumph for 
mob rule. So far as the House of Lords is concerned, the 
greater weight of the blame and the disgrace must rest 
upon the shoulders of Lord Rosebery, who, to rearrange 
the famous metaphor, is a fribbler painted to look like a 
statesman. For years past—ever since he failed as Prime 
Minister, in fact—Lord Rosebery has made a point of 
posing as an aloof, remote, mountain-top haunting seer. He 
has taken upon himself the duties and position of a sort 
of Grand Lama or Sir Oracle of English politics. The 
ordinary practical matters of statesmanship do not con- 
cern him, because he knows himself to be quite incapable 
of handling them. But when the very greatest matters 
are toward, and the very greatest matters only, Lord Rose- 
bery is to strut forth with his hand upon his heart and 
cry, “ Behold, you have before you the incomparable Rose- 
bery, Saviour of his Country!” And Lord Rosebery’s 
methods of saving his country are the prettiest in the 
world. He reads up the great subject, whether it be your 
wild-cat Budget or your equally wild-cat Veto proposals, 
out of the history books ; he comes before you primed with 
“facts” like a city clerk who has to open a “ debate” at a 
young men’s Christian association; he fires off his facts 
and quotations at childish and unnecessary length; he 
proves to you. that such-and-such steps are indubitably 
wrong and foolish steps, and in a peroration worthy of a 
quack doctor in a market place he says brazenly and 
unblushingly, “ Wrong and foolish as these steps may be, I 
beg of you from the bottom of my big and gallant heart 
that. you take them.” Lord Rosebery assured a gaping 
world that the Budget of our shop-walker Chancellor, Mr. 
David Lloyd George, was a mischievous and dangerous 
affair, but that in spite of its demerits we ought to pass it. 
He.has now demonstrated that the House of Lords is a 
very fine, useful, and proper institution, and that conse- 
quently it.is our plain duty to set about destroying it at 
once. He has gone so far. as to supply the thin end 
of the wedge, and on Monday he proposes.to insert it; so 
that. the thick end may be available for the hearty blows of 
the Lloyd Georgeites and the Labourites, and the tem- 
porisers and the compromisers. In a chamber which has 











over and over again proved its own strength and efficiency 
and wisdom there would appear to be a mere handful of 
decently plucked men left. Lord Halsbury and the Duke 
of Marlborough are in effect the only two peers who have 
dared to assert that a peer’s rights are his rights, and who 
have not babbled modestly about “our privileges” and 
“our imperfections.” The fact of the matter is that Lord 
Rosebery has succeeded in fooling the gravest, most 
dignified, and most competent legislative assembly in the 
world. To use parlance which will appeal to such a bril- 
liant patron of the Turf as Lord Rosebery has always been, 
we may say of him that he “ has told the tale” to his own 
brethren and “clicked for the mopuses”; he has shown 
them how easy it is “to find the lady”; he has induced 
them to put their money on a “ stiff ’un,” and he has made 
them believe that the best thing you can do with the like- 
liest horse in the stable is to ham-string him, particularly 
as your red-faced pencillers Lloyd George, Winston 
Churchill, Redmond, and Keir Hardie desire the ham- 
stringing. We shall hope and trust that before the race 
actually takes place Lord Rosebery will be discovered for 
what he really is and for what he always bas been, and 
treated to a well-merited political ducking. 

To come right down to the granite of the position, it 
seems to us necessary that somebody shouia say flatly what 
it is that the mob on the one hand are striving to bring 
about, and that the Lords on the other hand, and the 
sanity and soundness of England with them, are more or 
less afraid of. The mob has discovered, quite properly, 
that if you wish to accomplish any great work, whether 
good or bad, in this country, you must do it piecemeal and 
by degrees. Small sops and concessions are always to be 
got out of vacillating and weak-kneed governments. Taken 
individually, these sops and concessions appear to be 
trivial and negligible, and not worth troubling about. Col- 
lectively, however, they mean everything, and when you 
have got enough of them they amount to all, and a great 
deal more than all, you could have dreamed of demanding. 
A certain number of “reforms” will invariably be found 
to aggregate into revolution. The mob and their dema- 
gogues are well acquainted with this simple circumstance, 
and it has begun to dawn upon the Lords, who have 
hitherto always been in a position to say “No!” But 
their power of negative is slipping from them. Their fear 
at the present moment is the fear of violent collision. 
They are so frightened and so supported in their terror 
by the “wise words” of Lord Rosebery and his admirers 
that they would rather not say “No” just now lest the 
worst should suddenly come upon them. They may take it 
that that worst is bound to come, and that the longer they 
defer it, and the longer they play with it, and the longer 
they try to humour it the surer and the more tearful and 
the more terrible will it be when it does come, If they 
fail to say “No” to Lord Rosebery they will be com- 
pelled: to say “Yes” to Asquith, Lloyd George, and 
Redmond. If they fail in their duty to themselves they 
will fail in their duty to the Constitution, to the Empire, 
and to the King, and their fate is certain. In his speech 
of ‘Monday last Lord ‘Rosebery was -careful to assert that 
the menace to the Veto of the Lords and the menace to 
the hereditary principle could not ‘be held “ either directly 
or indirectly” to amount to a menace to the Throne. This 
statement, which, in fact, was the most important state- 
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ment Lord Rosebery ventured upon, has been accepted 
without ‘demur both in the- House of Lords and by the 
Press. ‘We take it upon ourselves to deny the truth of it, 
and we go further, and say that itis an absolute and calcu- 
lated falsehood. Every man in his senses knows, and all 
history—English history included—goes clearly to prove, 
that there are no limits to the demands of the daughters 
of the horse-leech. Give them a penny and their imme- 
diate cry is for a pound. Give them an inch and they howl 
for an ell. Give them an él] and you perish. The present 
Government has sworn to be loyal and faithful to the 
Sovereign, to the Throne, and to the Constitution. Yet 
it is pledged to the mob, which has sworn in its heart that 
ihe mob must rule, and that the Constitution and conse- 
quently the Throne and the Sovereign must go by the 
board. Mr. Asquith knows perfectly well that if he can 
get his absurd Veto proposals through he will have settled 
the House of Lords, and he knows. perfectly well that, 
having once tied the hands of the Lords, himself or his 
successor in the office of Prime Minister to the Mob will be 
compelled to deal next with the Throne and the Sovereign. 
Lord Rosebery knows this as well as Mr, Asquith knows 
it, and, what is more, the. House of Lords knows it. The 
Peers of England must dismiss from their minds the 
suggestion that they sit in the House of. Lords by suffer- 
ance and as a privilege. They sit there of right, and they 
vote of right, and they exercise their veto of right. A 
peer’s vote in the House of Lords is just as much » peer’s 
right as the vote of any common man is the common 
man’s right at an election. The Peers’ right of Veto is 
a right of Veto, and when Lord Lansdowne describes 
it as a privilege he makes a strange and stupid 
misuse of words. The suggestion that the Lords have 
misused their power requires to be proved. It is not suffi- 
cient that the Lords should say to the country, “ We desire 
to be reformed.” They must tell the country why they 
desire to be reformed, and they must shéw that the 
country is to be benefited by the reformation. We defy 
them to convince the country that the House of Lords 
requires to be reformed or that the country would benefit 
under the reformation. The House of Lords and the 
Throne are just as much assets and safeguards in and for 
the good government of the British Empire as the House 
of Commons and the franchise. And we say that, so far 
from reformation being required in the Upper Chamber, 
it is in the Lower Chamber and the Lower Chamber only 
that drastic and sweeping reformation should be set on 
foot. It is ridiculous that the affairs of a grest nation 
should be at the mercy of such persons as Mr, Asquith 
and Mr. Lloyd George. If the political designs of these 
gentlemen, as represented by their own Press, amount to 
anything at all, they amount to treason to the Throne and 
criminal unfaithfulness to the country. The cunning 
plots with regard to supply which are even now being 
hatched by Asquith and Lloyd George may or may not 
be realised; but, realised or not realised, there have been 
periods in English history when the authors of them would 
have. been impeached. It is to the Lords that we must 
look for the frustration of all horrible and wicked schemes 
which endanger the public safety in order that this, that, 
or the other party may triumph. And without beating 
about the bush we may say that it is to the Lords and 
to the Lords only to whom we can look for such reforma- 
tion of the House of Commons as will render trickery and 
roguery in high matters of government impossible. Let 
them remember that Lord Rosebery is a painted poser, a 
pretty and accomplished after-dinner speaker, but not to 
be trusted where high or vital matters are concerned. 





AUTHORITY IN ART 


Iy a recent letter to the Times Mr. T. G. Jackson, writing 
with reference to the disputed Leonardo. bust, protested 
that in the controversy upon the subject of its authorship 
the question of merit appeared to have been forgotten. 
The bust would not have been bought, he declared, if ‘it 
had not been thought a fine thing, and, that being so, ‘ts 
authorship, from the point of view of art, was of no 
consequence. Being what it was, it would be no better 
if it were proved to be by Leonardo, and no worse if it 
were by Lucas. And yet we might feel, pretty sure that 
if Leonardo were, proved to be its author it would be 
displayed in.a post of honour, while if the friends of Mr. 
Lucas proved their case it would be put on a back shelf, 
and nobody would think anything about it. This, declared 
Mr. Jackson, was the reductio ad absurdum of the ways 
of dealers and collectors at the present day. A well- 
known critic touched the same line of thought in asking, 
at the time of the threatened sale of the Norfolk Holbein, 
why one picture was worth £70,000 whilst a copy which 
none could tell from the original was valueless. Admitting 
the pertinence and general application of Mr. Jackson’s 
remarks and our critic’s question, it may nevertheless be 
suggested that this is to overlook an important principle 
in art criticism. Thus when Mr. Jackson declares. that 
the authorship of the Leonardo bust has nothing in the 
world to do. with its artistic merit, he pushes his protest 
too far, and the rule extended to all works of art would 
probably result in a kind of critical anarchy. The name 
of an author, more than most people suspect, gives solidity 
to fame, and is no insignificant factor at a first view in 
assisting to a right understanding or seeing of a certain 
kind of beauty. Imagine a modern literature in which 
the identity of the suthor was always unknown! This 
position also assumes what cannot be supported, that 
beauty is a quality or property rigidly residing within 
and inseparable from a certain object, whereas all 
evidence is to the opposite effect—that a work of art is 
not intrinsically beautiful, but is so only by what it 
reflects. The medium, whether it be wax or stone, out of 
which beauty seems to be carved is only a mirror which 
reflects the beauty in the eye and soul of the artist. It is 
not, for example, upon circumstantial evidence that Dr. 
Bode believes the much-talked-of bust to be by Leonardo, 
but because he sees more or less clearly in it that quality 
which is associated with Leonardo. It is to him pre 
sumably as if the Italian master’s living face and spirit 
lurked beneath the curious characteristic smile and in 
the subtle-beautiful contours of the “Flora.” In-every 
artist of genius there is a peculiar quality of beauty with 
which he is associated, and for which his name stands, 
and which, moreover, in certain cases may only be recog- 
nised from former experience, and is not sufficiently 
vivid to be recognised by itself. No work of art can‘ be 
known entirely by itself unless it contains an exceptionally 
clear image of the artist, and this is rarely given or under- 
stood in a single work. It may be questioned whether 
any one poem or painting, especially if a first, made a 
poet’s or a painter’s reputation, or completely represented 
and expressed him. Frequently it is necessary to ‘see 
many compositions in order to discover the clue which will 
make it possible to understand correctly one. ‘For 


example, one may see for the first time and be repelled 
by a painting, ‘say, of Manet’s, but, after becoming 
familiar with others, one may at last return to the’ first 
with a sympathetic imagination and discover beauty in 
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what at first was odd and unfamiliar. The same principle 
applies to poems or books. It is often necessary to under- 
-‘stand the whole in order to understand the part. Thus 
‘Stevenson shrewdly observes that, “just as the most 
imbecile production of any literary age gives us sometimes 
the very clue to comprehension we have sought long and 
-wainly in contemporary masterpieces, so it may be the 
very weakness of an author’s books that, coming in the 
sequel of so many others, enables us at last to get hold 
of what underlies the whole of them—of that spinal 


marrow of significance that unites the work of his life into [ 


something organic and rational.” And beauty, indeed, is 
not merely a state of pleasurable excitement, which is the 
same, however produced, but is an intellectual or esthetic 
perception. It has a special character and physiognomy ; 
it is something organic and rational. No object can be 
regarded as intrinsically beautiful, for beauty, like colour, 
exists only in the eye of the artist or observer. Like a 
prism, the object can be seen to be beautiful only under 
certain conditions of light, or at a certain angle; and only 
inasmuch as it posseses the breath of life, the spirit essence 
of the artist, or as it reflects his emotion and purpose, will 
this beauty appear. In other words, beauty in art may 
only be appreciated inasmuch as the object is illuminated 
by the mind or emotion of the artist, mysteriously trans- 
mitted or reflected by certain means to the eye and mind 
of the lay observer. Beauty has no shape, and, seen 
through certain emotions or passions of which love is the 
strongest, any object may appear beautiful. Perhaps 
beauty in its last essence is an emotion or state of being 
rather than a property in any external thing, although 
certain conditions sometimes must exist in order to 
excite it, and love and beauty, it may be hazarded, are 
the same passion. Thus beauty cannot exist if the artist 
is excluded from the work, just as (the illustration is very 
inadequate and imperfect) the image from a lantern upon 
a screen is blotted out if an opaque body be placed before 
the lens. For beauty in any object, finally, is but the 
reflection of the beauty in the mind of the artist; it is the 
Shadow like the image seen in a mirror, not the reality. 
Or as the poet has said, “the best in this kind are but 
shadows, and the worst are no worse if imagination amend 
them.” The question of authorship consequently has 
much to do with a work of art, and although dealers and 
collectors may be unconscious of it, they are but following 
a natural instinct in looking after the name and allowing 
the merit to look after itself. There are several practical 
objections which may be urged against this view, but this 
is not.the place to discuss them, but only to indicate a 
principle generally omitted. Authority or authenticity, 
although it does not guarantee beauty, counts for some- 
thing. 

The critic’s question, too, is answered by these con- 
siderations. A forgery of a great painting is worthless as 
a work of art, even although it cannot be distinguished 
from the original, just because it is a forgery. That is to 
say, it is not a bona fide work of the painter. However 
perfect the copy, it is entirely superfluous, because the 
thing has been already done. One might as well pretend 
to discover a star already known to astronomers as paint 
in the same way a thing which has already been painted. 
A forgery is valueless, however close the imitation, just 
because it is not authentic. It may deceive the most experi- 
enced connoisseurs, just as a false signature may deceive, 
but the fact is not altered that there is deception. And even 
though there is no dishonest intention and the imitation is 
acknowledged, it is still superfluous and valueless as art 
in its highest sense, and perhaps the very fact of imitation 





constitutes deception. It may have a certain commercial 
value as a reproduction or copy, but there is only one 
original; and in art a given thing can only be accom. 
plished once. Admitting that the imitation is beautiful, 
it owes its beauty only to a kind of deception, and even 
this beauty is inconsistent with a knowledge of its falsity. 
It could not have existed if there had not been an original, 
and there being an original there is no reason for an 
imitation as art. Surely this is a sufficient reason why an 
original and authentic work is of great value, whereas an 
imitation which none can distinguish from it is worthless, 
The reasoning implied in the critic’s question would 
as well apply to a false shilling which no one could identify 
from a true one. The principle is one of ethics as well as 
of esthetics, and applies in art as well as in commerce. 
The critic would seem to agree in principle with Othello: 


“He that is robb’d, not wanting what is stolen, 
Let him not know it and he’s not robb’d at all.” 


Authority in matters of art plays a more important part 
than many people seem to realise, and how great is its 
influence may be understood only when we try to deter. 
mine the place in literature of contemporary poets, or 
again, perhaps, when we take notice of the impression or 
effect created by a poet upon his own generation. This is 
indirectly demonstrated by Mr. Austin in his recently 
published volume of essays in criticism, “ The Bridling of 
Pegasus,” in which authority is defined as “a body of 
opinion of long standing, arrived at after due investiga- 
tion and experience during many generations, and repos- 
ing on fixed principles or fundamentals of thought.” But 
if, as Mr. Jackson would say, the authorship or authority 
in art counts for nothing, and has nothing in the world to 
do with artistic merit, there should be no reason why a 
work of art should not immediately be recognised at its 
true eternal value. On the face of the thing it seems 
curious that time or collective opinion should make any 
difference in a matter which seems to be one solely of 
individual judgment, but nevertheless all final criticism 
is collective, and no poem or work of art can prove itself 
“permanent” immediately. Thus, the beauty and excel- 
lence of a poem and picture is not only not intrinsic, but 
is a quality which can only be given or revealed by autho- 
rity, which, indeed, acts upon a work of art, or, rather, 
the seeing imagination, much as time does upon all natural 
and other objects tending to increase and reveal new 
beauty whenever there are predispositions to this quality, 
or when the conditions are not too unfavourable. 

F. H. M. 





REVIEWS 


The Land of the Golden Trade. 
and E. C. Jack. 6s. net.) 


ANOTHER addition to the Empire series is always welcome 
for the healthy spirit it breathes. But we begin with dis- 
appointment, because we cannot find enlightenment as 
to how the West of Africa came to be named the Guines 
Coast. It is not a land to which England owes much. 
We owed to it the coin that goes by its name, it is true, 
but which has gone; its survival. in form much involves 
accounts, except in the auction mart, where the seller 
pockets the pounds he wants for his horse and leaves 
the shillings to the auctioneer. Mr. Lang implies that 
the West Coast was first discovered from the East Coast of 
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Africa, and quotes Herodotus that “600 3.c. Pharaoh 
Necho, the then king of Egypt, sent a Phenician expe- 
dition down the Red Sea, with orders to return to Egypt 
by the Pillars of Hercules.” 

Alas! a lady and her son are now “doing time” in 
France for selling two scarabs with hieroglyphics to the 
University of Paris to prove Herodotus right. Imagine 
the skill with which the scarabs were fabricated! 
Herodotus maintains that in accomplishing the feat the 
Guinea Coast was visited, the mariners proving that they 
had passed the Cape because they saw the sun rise on 
their right. He tells us, too, how the sailors broke their 
journey to sow and reap a harvest! Probably the Cartha- 
ginians were the first to make a firm footing on the West 
African Coast. -Their method of trade was to establish 
confidence thus: They landed and placed on the ground 
in heaps a portion of their goods, then they retired, and 
the timid natives placed alongside those heaps the com- 
modities offered in return, and thus a bargain was clinched 
or rejected (again Herodotus). But Mr. Lang tells us 
that a similar system is reported to have existed up the 
Gambia river early in the seventeenth century, thus con- 
firming Herodotus. 

It seems beyond dispute that Hanno took a great expe- 
dition of Carthaginian half-breeds and undesirables far 
along the West African Coast, dropping settlements where 
he went, though it is uncertain how far he went. Mr. 
Lang points out that his chronicler tells of river mouths 
and harbours suggestive of Sierra Leone. Hanno 
described, too, a combat with strange beasts of half-human 
shape, and named them gorille. They were taken, but 
could not be subdued, and their stuffed skins were brought 
back to Carthage. So Hanno must have reached the 
Gold Coast, for the gorilla is not found much north of 
the thirteenth parallel. After the fall of Carthage and 
then of Rome, the world drifted back to barbarism, and 
the germs of geography were forgotten. Since those early 
days of settlement, the author tells us that it was an 
Englishman, who had fled from home with his lady-love, 
that first landed in Madeira. 
escaped in a great dug-out canoe and landed in Morocco, 
and then came to Spain, where he “moved many of 
France and Spain to go in search of the island,” and so 
gave impetus to the trade movement towards the Guinea 
Coast. 

France claimed to have found the Coast again, but in 
spite of her claims Mr. Lang upholds that “ to Portugal, 
that David among the nations, it was left to rediscover 
those coasts which since the days of the Carthaginians 
had existed hardly even in tradition.” He quotes from 
Lucas’s “Historical Geography,” who wrote “modern 
history dates from the fifteenth century. Its birthplace 
was Portugal, its father Prince Henry the Navigator,” 
whose life was well summed up in the motto he took to 
himself, “Talent de bien faire,” and the history is pic- 
turesquely told of the building of the first Portuguese 
fort and chapel in 1469 at Elmina, now one of the principal 
stations of the British Gold Coast possessions. A Papal 
Bull issued in favour of Prince Henry preserved to 
Portugal for nearly a century the monopoly of the West 
Coast. But Papal Bulls lost their price in England, and 
the first foundation of English venture in those parts 
seems to have been instigated by “ald Mr. William 
Hawkins of Plimmouth,” father of Sir John Hawkins, who 
marred his great career of buccaneering by a very fatal 
quest. He first conceived the notion of that trade in 
human flesh which was to bring in its train such disasters 
and difficulties to white men. Success was not always 
with our countrymen. Some fed the cannibals into whose 
hands they fell, and many served the Portuguese in their 
galleys. Chapter VII. contains many strange tales told 
by one of these latter who served the Portuguese a long 
period before he escaped in 1610 to his village of Leigh 
in Essex—Andrew Battel by name. _ Portugal’s first 
serious rivals on the Guinea Coast were the Dutch. “Their 
combination of business ability with naval and military 





The lady died, and he | 








skill . . . caused them eventually to be to the Portuguese 
irresistible.” England has a neighbour now. with exactly 
this combination. The Dutch undersold the Portuguese 
—Germany undersells England. Let us take care that 
she does not become irresistible. England soon challenged 
Holland’s position, and into the struggle between these 
two nations of trading buccaneers the might of France 
was thrown under the Grand Monarque. The Dutch suf- 
fered first in the loss of Goree, but the seizure ‘from us 
and the sack of Sierra Leone is a set-off against many 
tales of boat actions won against the French by British 
sailors. Arabs had reached the coast, too, overland from 
the north of Africa, and we read that Claude Jannequin, 
Sieur de Rochefort, the enterprising French traveller, 
gives it as his opinion “that ‘the negro youth could by 
no possibility learn to read and write Arabic without 
the help of the devil.” Not only the negro youth, ‘but 
others, young and not young, have found that task well 
nigh impossible without superhuman aid. Thus Janne- 
quin did then attribute it to his Satanic Majesty. But 
he had also discovered and complained bitterly of the 
assaults of “certain small flies,” doubtless mosquitoes. It 
is comprehensible that under their torture he should be 
disposed to attribute phenomena in that land to influences 
rather diabolical than divine. “ Against this. same devil 
went forth also in those days, and from the earliest 
times of Portuguese occupation, many missionaries” 
(thus on page 150 does the chapter “Old Missions” 
begin). Very brave and persistent were they, too, 
but not always very judicious. Polygamy, of course, 
became the subject of their most powerful protests, but 
with little result. The negro has a keen sense of humour 
to-day, which is evidently his heritage, for, sad to say, the 
black man and woman too often turned to ridicule the 
most fervent exhortations. A father is preaching and 
several young niggers yell out “A lion! A lion!” and 
take to the trees. It was a warning which could not be 
ignored even where no lion was. Worse still, the ladies 
of the village of all ages chose the bank of the stream 
immediately in front of the fathers’ hut as their bathing- 
place. But the fathers began the work which still continues 
in the face of stupendous difficulties among tribes that were, 
and are, steeped in superstition—fetish worshippers— 
and whose innate cruelty is kept alive by secret societies 
which, in the deep forest far from the coast, still cannot 
be suppressed, and which instigated the rising of 1898-9 
that was accompanied by unspeakable brutalities. From 
the Missions to the Slave Trade is a near and natural step, 
for the trade was a fatal obstacle to the missionaries, whose 
influence, though, has had a large share in its suppres- 
sion. In spite of the horror which he expresses that the 
white man should have initiated this unholy over-sea 
traffic, Mr. Lang goes into no hysterics. The West Indies 
and the Brazils needed development. Native labour there 
was not to be had. “Under the sanitary knowledge of 
those days Europeans could not till the ground.” They do 
not, and cannot, to-day. On the Guinea Coast “the 
most magnificent mass of labour material in the world” 
(quoting Miss Mary Kingsley) was to be had for a mere 
song, for free labour there had never existed. So what 
wonder that Portuguese and Spanish, and afterwards 
English and French, availed themselves of it, instead 
of leaving their new possessions undeveloped. And we 
read: “So began the hideous over-sea traffic in human 
beings. Bad at its best from the beginning, as 
men’s minds became corrupted and their feelings blunted 
by familiarity with its vileness . . . it left on the 
history of the world a stain foul and for all times ineradic- 
able” (page 173). Rightly does Mr. Lang emphasise that 
the race problems which the traffic has bequeathed to cer- 
tain quarters of the globe have not yet been solved, and 
that their “solution may be attained only through much 
tribulation and perchance through shedding of blood.” 
English traders are credited with having carried their 
human burdens with, on the average, less brutality than 
other nations did. We hope so, for incredible details, are 
given of the conditions on French and Spanish ships 
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wed in the “ Ebony Trade.” But itis recalled that, as 
late_as 1771, “black boys” »were advertised for sale in 
London, and that Boswell, in his “Life of Johnson,” pro- 
tests (actually on the plea of humanity) against “a status 
which in all ages God has sanctioned ; ” but it is some con- 
solation to be reminded of “ Lord Mansfield’s famous deci- 
sion that a slave was free as soon as his foot touched 
lish soil,” though it was not given till 1774. A chapter 
is devoted to the miseries resulting from the constant raids 
of tribe on tribe inland to feed the over-sea market. But 
“the middle passage ” is the chapter of horrors which con- 
cludes the story of the slave trade of the Guinea Coast, 
and contains 31 pages of very gruesome reading. On 
page 202 is the account of a slave mutiny on board the 
t, of Bristol, commanded by a fiend in human shape, 
who, while he spared the ringleader for his notable 
strength, slew three weaklings, making two of them eat 
the liver and heart of the first killed before they also died! 
Certainly the chapter is not wanting in colour! After the 
slaye-traders come the pirates of the Guinea Coast, and 
they are dealt with no less vividly in the seventy pages 
devoted to them. The earlier history of Sierra Leone ends 
the book. It is interesting to read that in the very year 
of the first shipment of convicts to Botany Bay—“ wanton 
ollution of a great virgin land”—about four hundred 
and sixty whites were, by the action of philan- 
thropists, sent to Sierra Leone. The blacks were chosen 
chiefly fromthe slaves let loose on London after Lord 
Mansfield’s decision of 1774. Agricultural interests had 
been more thought of than characters. “The sole quali- 
fication seems to have been that the skins of the black 
men should be as shady as the characters of the white 
women,” and so death and desertion soon ended that settle- 
ment. History was repeating itself, for Hanno’s settle- 
ments from Carthage seem to have been similarly com- 
eS. The Golden Trade is not given much place in this 
ook which bears its name so prominently, though statis- 
tics are quoted which show an immense increase in output 
of gold during the last ten years. Mr. Lang does not 
attempt to deny to Sierra Leone the right to its name, 
“the white man’s grave,” and quotes Miss Mary Kingsley 
again, who compares it in the wet season to the “ inside of 
@ warm sponge.” But some white men and women live 
there in these days for considerable periods without suffer- 
ing. Mungo Park is acclaimed, and the Colonial Office 
and the want of continuity of its policy are criticised, 
ao the Rule of Democracy receives Mr. Lang’s parting 
ot. 

Perhaps the colouring of “The Land of the Golden 
Trade” is a little glaring. Perhaps blood splashes too 
many of its pages and thunder sounds through them too 
loudly. The twelve coloured reproductions of Mr. 
McCormick’s pictures admirably illustrate the text; they 
are in full harmony with the writer’s most vivid effects. 
But it isa very well-got-up book, well produced in clear 
print on good paper, and the historical portions are 
most interesting and easy to read. It is a thoroughly 
good book for those who would steep themselves in the 


details of our Imperial history on easy terms, including all 
boys. 





BISHOPS’ PALACES 


English Episcopal Palaces. Edited by R. S. Barz. 
(Constable and Co. 7s. 6d.) 


“ZincrisH Episcopal Palaces” is a brief and readable 
history of the episcopal palaces in the province of Canter- 
bury, and contains some interesting details of the great 
dignitaries, their builders and tenants. The introductory 
chapter, necessarily somewhat compressed, gives a résumé 
of the less important residences; while Lambeth and 
Pulham, the palaces of Norwich, Hereford and Wells, 
the old palace of Lincoln, and Farnham Castle are sepa- 
rately treated. ‘These sketches, which have’ been inspired 
by work done for the “ Victoria History of the Counties of 
England,” and represent much interesting material which 








it was impossible to incorporate in those histories, are of 
@ very even degree of merit. The six contributors haye 
one style, one: method. But why is the author of ‘the 
sketch of the Palace of Norwich the one ‘contributor who 
ives us the sources of her information! The palaces have 
fad very different fortunes—from Chichester, with its 
a record, to warlike Farnham Castle. Naturally 

ambeth, with its memories of Warham, Cranmer, Parker, 
Whitgift, Laud, and Sancroft, is bound up with the 
history of England and of the Church; and the account 
of the palece includes some curious sidelights upon the 
lighter side of history. Two. sets of domestic regulations 
for Lambeth Palace, which were written in the middle 
of the sixteenth century, give a detailed account. of the 
archbishop’s establishment. These are the statutes of 
Cranmer’s household, and for the household of Archbishop 
Parker. The archbishop’s dinner was an imposing cere- 
mony, and the more lavish the display and the ay 
the more honourable was it accounted him. A hint of 
meanness in housekeeping was a grave accusation, and it 
was high praise to say of Cranmer that after the King no 
one “ hath such a hall furnished or fareth more honourably 
at his own table.” Yet Oranmer made san attempt 1 
curtail the extravagant living of his clergy, and ‘drew up 
rules for moderating their daily fare, which seem, how- 
ever, to leave them a very generous margin. According 
to these, an archbishop should not have more than six 
different kinds of meat at his table, or as many dishes of 
fish on days of abstinence. At the second course, of such 
things as custards, tarts, fritters, cheese, apples, ‘pears, 
etc., four dishes were allowed him. “Of the greater fish 
or fowl” there should be but one in a dish; “of lesser 
sorts than they—as capons, pheasants, conies, woodcocks— 
but two.” “Of still smaller birds, an archbishop could 
have but three partridges to a dish, and six blackbirds ; 
while of larks the number was not to exceed twelve.” The 
fare of the rest of the clergy was restricted according to 
their degree, but scarcely anyone seems to have observed 
the new regulations, and six months later they were for- 
gotten. In spite of the magnificence of the archbishop’s 
housekeeping, minute precautions were taken against all 
wastefulness in the household. The grooms of the chamber 
were obliged to bring their torches every. day to be 
measured and weighed. No loaf was to be “rounded or 
pared, except for my lord’s table.” The spices and fruits 
were given out by weight by the clerk of the spicery, and 
he was required “to take heed to them daily, as some are 
tender and need of oversight.” His fees were the empty 
pots of green ginger and the bags.and boxes that had con- 
tained succades. The conduct of the household was 
orderly, and a certain decorum of manners was. required 
at table. Conversation at meals was restricted to religion 
or “some honest and beseeming subject,” while, if anyone 
spoke too loud, the monitor crushed him with a cry of 
“silence.” In Parker’s time, anybody who spoke to 4 
superior officer in the household without uncovering had 
his hat taken from him and nailed against the screen ia 
the hall for everyone to see. 

The account of the carelessness, the culpable neglect 
which has destroyed so many of our ancient buildings, is 
tragic reading; still’ sadder is the story of the ruin 
wrought by the blind iconoclasm of the Puritan party. 
The Palace of Wells suffered much during the Civil War. 
The Parliamentarians broke the painted glass in the cathe- 
dral, and overran the palace, seizing and throwing out the 
wine and the organs, and tearing down the pictures. . 
Cornelius Burges, who bought the palace in 1646, set to 
work to despoil it, removed the timbered ceiling, .and 
stripped the lead off the roof, so that the walls stood bare 
t> the sky. Norwich also had to withstand the random 
destructiveness of the Puritans. Bishop Hall tells us 
how a zealous party came into his chapel “to look for 
superstitious images and relics of idolatry, and sent for me 
to let me know they found those windows full of images, 
which were very offensive, and must be demolished. I told 
them they were the pictures of some ancient and worthy 
bishops, as St. Ambrose, Austin, etc. It was answered me 
that they were so many popes, and one younger man 
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among the rest would take on him to define that every 
diocesan bishop was pope. I. answered him with some 


scorn, and obtained leave that I might, with the least loss | 


and defacing of the windows, give order for taking off that 
offence, which I did by causing the heads of those pictures 
to be taken off, since I knew the bodies could not offend.” 
The whole book is a mine. of accurate information about 
the great Churchmen of the past, and the houses in which 
they lived. \ 





THE WANDERING SCHOLAR 


Accidents of an Antiquary’s Life. By D. G. Hooanrrn. 
(Macmillan. 7s. 6d.) 

Tur accidents of Mr. Hogarth’s life make very pleasant 
reading, for this antiquary is the “ Wandering Scholar.” 
Mr. Hogarth begins with a modest disclaimer of any 
natural taste for archeology. As a scholar of real dis- 
tinction, he can afford to tell us that as a freshman at 
Oxford he was “better known for a gamester in a small 
way than for anything-else.” The turning-point in his 
career was the chance that threw into his hands 
Mommsen’s panegyric on Cesar. That opened his eyes to 
the charm of guessing ancient motives from the records of 
ancient documents; ‘“-—there is much in the pursuit to 
appeal to a gambler”; and the gambler is transformed 
into the scholar, the idle into the industrious apprentice. 
The record of his travel and adventure in Lyria, Crete, and 
the Nile flats is very graphic, for he is a keen observer of 
the living races as well as of the fragments of vanished 
civilisations. He knows the qualities of the modern 
Greek, and the defects of his qualities. There were some 
sixteen thousand soldiers in Larissa when he was there, and 
during a fortnight he saw no man drunk. “It was the 
Greek warrior’s simple joy to stroll the streets, his little 
finger locked in a comrade’s, and to. sing in not unmusical 
harmony. Yet if he was a peaceable soldier, he was a law- 
less one. When a battalion was being inspected before 
marching to the front, I watched man after man break 
rank to chat at ease with the bystanders while the general 
was 2 ge down the lines, and heard them laugh at his 
reproof. Peitharchia, discipline—what is that to a free- 
born Greek, whose birthright is to think for himself, and for 
you?” It is said that the officer who, some weeks later, 
was ordered to blow up the Peneius bridge behind the re- 
treating army, exclaimed, “Am I a Vandal!”—and the 
Turks found the bridge unhurt. Perhaps.the most in- 
teresting chapter is a record of the author’s excavations in a 
great Hellenic shrine, and in a cemetery in Egypt; the 
latter research of the body-snatching sort, “which science 
approves, and will doubtless justify to the angel of the 
Resurrection by pleading a statute of: limitations.” 
Writing of his experiences in exploring the tombs at Sint, 
Mr. Hogarth tells us :—“ Success seemed to flee before us, 
and to pursue it was dangerous; where rock was rotten, 
a series of loose chips, thrown out from plundered 
tombs above, might slip at.any moment over the only chan- 
nels of air and escape, and condemn us to the death of 
trapped rats in a most unworthy cause and most unpleasant 
company. Crawling on all fours in the dark, one often 
found the passage barred by a heap of dim, swaddled 
mummies turned out.of their coffins: by: some earlier 
snatcher of bodies; and over these one had to go, feeling 
their breast-bones crack under one’s knees and their swathed 
heads shift horribly this way or that undér one’s hands. 
And having found nothing to loot in a thrice-plundered 
charnel-house, we crawled back by the same: grisly path to 
the sunlight, choked: with mummy-dust and redolent of 
more rotten grave-clothes than the balms of Arabia could 
sweeten.” Yet all these. discomforts; and the disappoint- 
ments and hardships of the work, he sets to the account of 
the things that matter not at all, every time he watches the 
clearance:of a sealed tomb-door ;—the gambler has found 
his highest satisfaction in the hazard of digging. The style 
of Mr: Hodgarth’s booki is:extremely vivid, and has some of 
the qualities of Kipling: at his best. 
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FICTION 


Old Harbor. By Wr11am Jonn Horxims. (Constable and 
Co. 6s. net.) 
Tuere is a peaceful charm as well as a characteristic 
quaintness to be found ‘in this tale of ordinary humanity. 
The reader becomes mentally lost to the larger world, 
where the great whirlpools of butter strife seethe beneath 
the crowning vortex of human greed and unholy passion. 
Life in Old Harbor is a simple and smooth routine—so 
simple and smooth that even its commercial element is 
a reflex form of its spirit of quiet domesticity. Yet life 


_in Old Harbor is by no means dull, beeause there is 


character about it, and: where one can find character one 
can always find interest. 

When you enter the homely domicile of Harriet Joyce 
you are at once surrounded with an atmosphere of romance. 
You may chance to meet old Mrs. Loughery on her 
way to the Catherwoods with her basket of “ yarbs,” or 
you may knock against Clanky, her degenerate offspring ; 
but, im each case, your interest will. be aroused. You 
may get annoyed with the. unwarrantable inquisition of 
MacLean, the druggist, but the imperturbable good humour 
of the asthmatical Dr. Olcott will have a contrary effect. 
You may, like many of the inhabitants of Old Harbor, 
consider Nancy Hedge an objectionable creature, but you 
will ultimately be convinced by those quaint old maids, 
the Misses Tilton, as also by Jack Catherwood, of a very 
grave mistake. You may wonder whether William Ran- 
some is courting Harriet Joyce or Abbie Mervin, but if 
you possess but a moiety of William’s patience you will 
at last discover that the secret is bound up with the 
mysterious career of Eben Joyce. On the whole, you will 
find Old Harbor quite a fascinating place—not because 
of any natural beeuties on its part, but rather because 
certain, of its imhabitants are objects of characteristic 


interest. 


In the Border Country. By Joszpuins Dasxam Bacon. 

(Constable and Co. 3s, 6d.) 
Tuts is a very vapid little story of the “strange experi- 
ences” of a young girl who is an artist. At critical 
moments in her life she goes in the spirit to the Border | 
country, where mysterious old ladies utter their views. on 
life and woman. In consequence of their advice “ to work 
with flesh and Slood, as does God the Oreator, not with 
paint and canvas, as does man the mimic,” the artist paints 
no great pictures, but colours her children’s: toys. The 
moral is decked out with a good deal of millinery; the 
illustrations are as freakish and unimpressive as the letter- 
press. 





The Island Providence. By Freperick Nivzy. (John 
Lane. 6s. net.) 

We have vigorous writing here; indeed, so voleanic is 
it with the glamour and heat and crime of human strife 
and passions as to leave one’s senses numbed by its sicken- 
ing power. John Upeott, the hero of this fifteenth cen- 
tury romance, is a.Bideford lad, and, previous to sailing 
the seas with a party of filibusters, goes through a shock- 
ing ordeal at home, in which, as an instrument for the 
prevention of those diabolical orgies’ carried! out by 
wreckers, he has the misfortune to shoot a drunken and 
brutal father. 

This seene of human fury and bloodshed is. but an 
introduction to others more appalling and tumultuous: 
But, dragged as he is by « cruel fate into the darkness. of 
lust and pillage, Upcott is not wholly lest. There is that 
in his soul, early developed by. the watehful care of a 
saintly mother, which causes him to revolt against such a 
devilish state of existence. If it does not save him from 
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. the spilling of, blood, or even from assuming the réle of 


piratica] leader, it finally induces him to consign his ill- 
gotten wealth to the deep. His home-coming to Bideford 
is therefore not so much a material as it is a moral triumph. 





IN SOUND OF THE SEA . 


A. cosy: hollow on the edge of the hills where-they border 
the sea, leads with gradual descent. to the beach below. 
This;is Cow Gap. The only vegetation here, beyond the 
long .coarse grass that covers the slope, is a low thorn 
bush, sheltered in a deep furrow formed by the background 
of the down on one side, and a high ridge on the other. 
But even this little thorn clump is not destitute of bird 
life, for in the “early morn” and again at “dewy eve” a 
blackbird calls from the covert, or sings his madrigal 
from the top of a swaying arm of thorn, for this is his 
sanctuary. Even a wood-pigeon will sometimes seek the 
shelter of the bush, but on the noise of a footstep on the 
path above he deserts his lair, and, flying low, passes out 
of sight beyond a spur of the hill. The receding tide has 
left a mark on the beach—a long dark line of seaweed 
and such flotsam as sea waves throw on to the shore— 
shells, bamboo rods soaked through with water, an old 
wicker basket, a few specimens of the cuttlefish, and a 
Frenchman’s sabot, perhaps dropped overboard from a 
fishing-smack, for it is old and worn and therefore useless. 
The sea has left the rocks exposed; many of these are 
almost black with a dark covering of seaweed, others are 
brown and naked. Some are miniature islands girt with 
tiny rills of water and clothed with dark green lichens 
or brown weeds. Beds of mussels adhere to their sides, 
and limpets cling tenaciously to their face. It is here 
that you will find the bright sea anemone, and the sea 
urchin, while occasionally you may discover the tiny sea 
mouse among the boulders. Beyond the rocks the waves 
roll rhythmically on to the strand, monotonous but musical. 
He who haunts the shore with collecting-box or gun, be 
he lapidary or lover of birds, or shells and other treasures 
of the sea, will scarcely ever return home empty-handed. 
A practised eye will detect a rare pebble that to the 
ordinary observer appears but the commonest of stones. 
Like the diamond, it is only when cut and polished that 
it will reveal its hidden beauties. Many a handsome 
pebble has been found under these southern cliffs. The 
sea birds most prized by ornithologists are not so common ; 
a red-necked grebe here met its doom but recently, a 
rare enough bird in these parts, and always prized in a 
collection. A young gunner, who had bee# out before day 
broke, was returning home empty-handed, after many 
hours’ tramping on the beach, when he espied the bird 
playing on a.rock out at sea, but within range of his gun; 
he levelled “and fired, and, the grebe falling into the 
water, the sportsman had to strip and dash into the 
waves to secure it. Snow lay on the hills, and the sea was 
icy cold, but the prize was captured, and now is stuffed 
and cased. 

It was but a few days ago that a seal was shot here, when 
basking in the sun beneath the cliff. Whales have been 
stranded hereabouts, and many rare birds shot when dis- 
porting amongst the rocks or flying above them—the white- 
tailed eagle, the peregrine, and the sheldrake. But the 
denizens of tho cliffs are the gulls which now circle above 
on their powerful pinions—the herring gull, the black- 
headed gull, and the blackback. Like detached pieces 
of the white clouds above, the white gulls float in the air 
overhead, the sunlight glistening on their bodies, the black 
tail feathers hidden from sight. Daws live in the cliffs 
in large numbers, they look out at you from their holes 
knowingly; and falcons view the world from the loftiest 
white chalk pinnacles. The falcons would sometimes rule 
tyrannically. Not long ago a battle royal was fought 
above these rocks. A lordly peregrine attacked a raven 
that had his home ‘in the cliff face. The falcon swooped, 
but'the raven turned over on his back in the air, dodged, 





and, before the falcon ‘recovered: himself, rose aboye him 
and smote him sharply with his beak. Again and yet 
again the falcon essayed to, use his deadly talons, but 
each time was outwitted, and, thus mancuvring, both 
combatants flew out of sight beyond the jutting headland, 
feathers from their bodies fluttering to the earth below. 
What birds are those coming round the promontory! 
Seen without the glass they may be taken either for ducks 
or blackbacks, for they are so far away that you cannot 
see with what speed they fly, and they keep together as 
do both these birds.. Three there are, with seeming slow 
and laboured flap of wings they draw nearer, grey birds 
with long outstretched necks. They are swans. Leisurely 
and with even flight they continue on their course along 
the shore, until presently they are lost to view in the blue 
of the distance. 

Westward the cliffs rise sheer, and steadily for nigh 
six hundred feet above the beach. There are dark lines 
at almost regular intervals—strata of flint embedded in 
the steep. On dizzy heights grow the samphire and the 
yellow horned poppy; there is no other sign of green 
except where grass hangs over the top. Dark fissures 
caused by time and frost show where the next falls of 
chalk may be expected, and huge detached masses piled 
on the beach, not yet worn smooth by the waves, tell where 
the last’ subsidence was. Strings of ducks fly inland here 
in plenty, and yonder where the cliffs are low and the 
mouth of a little river mingles its waters with those of 
the sea they come in almost without number. Many a 
swift-flying wedge of wildfowl coming in at eventide have 
returned to the sea when morning broke with half their 
number gone—fallen to the gun of the fowler. A dark 
object is lying on the beach near the gap in the cliff. It 
is a gruesome thing, the body of a black sheep cast up 
by the waves. Its skin, bare in places, shows that it has 
been buffeted among the rocks. The eyes are gone, the 
skull, half shorn of wool, has jaws with large and promi- 
nent teeth, grinning sickly at the sea that left it here, the 
most unwelcome of the jetsam. The grey waves lap the 
furthermost edge of the plain of brown rocks; the sun 
has sunk into its watery bed. Above a cloud of daws are 
wheeling round the summit of the cliff with loud cries 
of “jaa-ak! jaa-ak!”—harsh cries strangely in keeping 
with the sombre scene on which the twilight falls. 











A MOON REVERIE 


O round cold moon, like the yellow world-rose, thou 
floatest high above through the limitless purple of the 
universe. Pale, grieving spirit of immensity, sailing in 
ether through eternal mystery and primordial darkness ; 
toward whom the sun is drawn as by a magnet, to whose 
cold, unattainable face all hidden things bare their bosoms 
from the shameless oceans to the shy lotus-tanks of Hind. 
To thee, with vast foaming and tremendous desire, the 
breakers obey and rise battling, their mountainous ridges 
streaked by the footprints of thy  silver-sandalled 
attendants. 

O lonely moon, O dead, sore sun, who followest wanly 
after the day star with the immortal love-hunger of death 
for life! Far, far up thou sailest, now obscured in the 
cloud veils, now dimly revealed. Thou rulest the tides 
and the brains of madmen, beneath thy mystic spell all 
the races of the quick, and of the live beasts also, are’ 
lulled into balmy slumber. Flowers close their heat- 
drunk chalices before thee, snakes and nightbirds waken ; 
mothers tell of thee in fairy tales o’ the moonman in 
European chambers, a hare in Chinese gardens and a 
warrior’s grand-dame in Redfoot wigwams. Lovers vow 
by thy fickle, feminine gleams, wild dogs and bears bay 
at thee from cavernous hollows, and Mongol hordes beat 
drums, praying for protection against the Powers of Dark- 
ness at thy eclipses. : 

All the forces of the clammy and immemorial dusk flock 
towards thee; thou glidest across the Pyramids in red 
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deserts, the hallowed Taj ‘by Ganges river, the Masjad-al- 
alharam within Mecea, ‘thé savage ruins of Mashonaland. 
Beneath thy rays the ‘éyelids of the Kamakuran Buddh 
shine subtly gold-lidded, the Celtic cairns are grey, the 
floes glisteh diamond, the Austral bush rustles in sleep. 
© stellar Empire in fuin, O mightiest devastation, O 
symbol of omniscient portent—great peoples have wor- 
Eipped thee and passed; but thou art yet. Thou wert 
when God called earth-mother from the nebulosties, thou 
wert when the morning-stars sang in symphonies of joy, 
thou wert when it was night at mid-day above Jerusalem. 
Thou hast heard the sick Pan pipe amid the hemlocks, 
the fauns dance on Aonian Mounts, thou knowest the 
‘haunts of the blind and fallen Grecian gods. Thine 
ear is great even as that of the predestined King—who 
shall herald the advent of the Hebrew Messiah. Thou 
hast listened to the shout of Menads in the revels of 
Bacchus, the roar of fierce beasts from Roman arenas, 
the babbling of Antony ‘to the Cleopatra Queen on the 
Nile-shore, the sacred weeping of the Mary Mother. Thou 
‘hearkenest to the lizards and nameless fauna gliding among 
the broken Babylonian temples, where once the sitara and 
viol cried shrilly from cedarn casements. Thou under- 
standest the Afric medicine-men howling incantations from 
the low kraals, the song of nautch girls in the cool 
bazaars; thy trembling light-spears drown ’mid the Titanic 
wind voices of Niagara, the rushing tempest of chill Cana- 
dian streams. 


From east to west and north to south, from continent 
to continent thou goest, O Inkosozanna-i-Zulu, Queen of 
the Heavens. Thou art the crescent symbol of risen Islam, 
thee, men have called by the numerous names of the Baal- 
spouse—Rabbetna, Nercetis, Ashtaroth, Istar, Anaitis, 
Tanit, Astarte, Mylitta, Aleileth, Athara Elissa, Tiratha, 
Tamas, Isis, Ziza, Hecate, Luna, Nian, and Freza! White 
Fish of the Persians, pale terror of the world, mother of 
the sable foxes and the wicked Formorah of Erin, at whom 
the mute Sphinx gazes for ever, stunned and numb ’neath 
the weight of life’s keyless riddle, beneath whose humid 
sphere Lilith, the first Adam wife, combs out the gold 
net of her tresses, and the Lorelei and Rhodope and a 
thousand other sprites lure away the souls of men like 
bewitched doves. Sun of the Sleepless, Fallen Fire, 
Radiant Portal, Pristine Chaos—All Hail! 

R. M. B. 





MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES 


PHYSICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON. 


Proceedings at the meeting held February 25, Prof. 
H. L. Callendar, F.R.8., President, in the chair. 

A paper on “Telephone Circuits” was read by Prof. 
J. Perry. The author published a paper in the Proceed- 
ings of the Society in 1893, showing how voltage v and 
current c are attenuated along a telephone or submarine 
telegraph line, a line with resistance r, capacity 4k, 
inductance J, and leakage s per unit length; currents are 
of the form singt. When /g/r is considerable the mathe- 
matical expressions hecome simple. It was pointed out 
that the introduction of J is of great benefit. The author 
now points out that k may be made negative by the use 
of inductance leaks to earth, and 7 may be made negative 
by the use of condensers in series with the line. To intro- 
duce ¢ as Mr. Pupin has done by inductance coils at 
equidistant places on the line, or to introduce the other 
Properties mentioned by placing other contrivances at 
equal distances, is a mathematical problem of great com- 
Plexity. Contrivances placed‘ close together have the same 
effect ‘as the continuous distribution of properties, but 
there is considerable expense; the problem is to find how 
far apart the contrivances may be placed so that the effect 
produced shall still be beneficial. Mr. Pupin has given 
@ rule for the spacing of his coils, but practical men 
“ispute its accuracy; nobody has given a rule for other 





contrivances; the object of the author is to give ‘an easy 
method of calculation which is practically’ correct and 
which can be used when the contrivance is any network 
or other combination of ° resistances, inductances, and 
capacities—some being leaks to earth—and it may include 
transformers, motors, and generators. 


Suppose there are contrivances at the equidistant places, 
A, B, ete., m miles apart in a cable which has the above 
mentioned properties r, k, 1, ands. There is a contrivance 
whose terminals are A and A,, another whose terminals 
are B and B,; between A, and B there’ ism miles of 
cable. Let the currents in the line at A, ‘Ay atid: B be 
¢, ¢, and C. Let the voltages at these ‘points bev, v, 
and V. The assumption on which the whole method is 
based is that V/C=v/e=p. This is practically true every- 
where in a long line except near the ends. Now what- 
ever be the nature of the contrivance we can calculate 1, 
and ¢, from v and ¢. It is also known that 





r+iqgi. 
V =v, cosh mat Af € sinh mn, 


n P , 
1 Sinh mn, 


C = ¢& cosh mn + 
. r+lgi 





when 





m= Jf (Fr + (gr) (8 + qe). 


Putting V/C or p equal to v/e we have a quadratic to 
calculate pand therefore V and C, and the problem is solved. 
Taking c=sin gt and calling it 1 then v=p. Whatever 
the contrivance may be we find that V=a+fp and 
C=atbp, where a, B, a, and b are given in value; they 
are usually unreal quantities of the form M+N¢ where 7 is 
/-1. Solving for p and finding C we have two answers 
which are reciprocals of one another. If $(a+ ) be called 
P, and this is very easily evaluated, then 

C=P +v/P?—1, 

Examples of the use of the method are given, some show- 
ing that the detached contrivances produce much the same 
and others very different effects from what might have 
been expected from a study of the ¢able with continuous 
properties. It was shown that a#lit'e may have con- 
trivances somewhat far apart which will tune it to a 
musical note merely, so that it acts almost like an ohmic 
resistance, but which will not transmit well the currents 
of other frequencies, and that for the commercial trans- 
mission of speech there must be a compromise. The 
author impressed on the audience the fact that his method 
of calculation could be taught to quite non-mathematical 
people. 

Major O’Meara thanked Prof. Perry for his very interest- 
ing and useful paper, and wished to assure him on behalf 
of a very large body of telephone engineers that they much 
appreciated the assistance which he and other mathema- 
ticians had rendered by their mathematical statement of 
the engineer’s case. The equations given were of the same 
value to engineers as the compass was to the mariner. 
The only question they were in doubt about was whether 
all the forces that come into play had been equated. They 
consequently made a preliminary investigation of the 
manner in which the equations had been built up, and 
this convinced them that certainly the most important of 
the forces had been introduced into the equation. Some 
of them were responsible for the expenditure of large sums 
of public money, and the fact that they had something 
reliable to guide them in making their recommendations 
had removed a considerable amount of anxiety. As a 
matter of fact, at the Post Office they had for some time 
past actually applied the formule, and had obtained a 
considerable amount of success in doing so, so far. as the 
introduction of loading coils was concerned. For instance, 
a short while back the question of a new cable between 
England and France was under consideration, It had 
been stated in foreign technical journals that the formule 
for “loaded” cables did not apply to the case of con-. 
ductors covered with gutta-percha, owing to the, very 

large electro-static capacity introduced and the peculiarities 
of the insulation. Although he (Major O’Meara) had faith 
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in these formule, still he felt that a practical experiment 
would remove all doubt, and in consequence he arranged 
an experiment with some old No, 7 gutta-percha wire, 2.¢., 
copper wire weighing 40 lbs. per mile covered with 50 lbs. of 
gutta-percha per mile, which had a resistance per loop 
mile of 44 ohms, and an electrostatic capacity wire to 
wire of 0.13 microfarad per mile. 

The gutta-percha wire was immersed in a tank, and 
experiments were conducted on lengths varying from 15 
to 105 miles. They did not design special coils, but made 
use of some already in stock. These coils had an 
inductance of 83 millihenries, and a resistance of 15.4 
ohms at 750 p.p.s. Admittedly the coils were not the 
best for loading this particular type of cable. Having 
decided to place these coils at 14 mile intervals, that is, 
to insert 55 m.h. per mile, they calculated the attenuation 
constant which would result. It worked out at 0.0427 per 
mile. When the coils were inserted, and the experiment 
completed, the observed attenuation constant was found 
to be 0.0419 per mile. From this it was evident that the 
calculated and observed results practically agreed. The 
information thus obtained enabled them to deal with the 
question of the new submarine telephone cable, and they 
decided that the attenuation constant for this cable should 
be 0.0147 per mile, to be obtained by the insertion of coils 
at one nautical mile apart. The coils have a resistance 
of slightly less than 6 ohms, and possess an inductance 
of 0,100 henry at 750 periods per second. The cable has 
been manufactured, and tested; the actual observed 
attenuation constant is 0.0140 per mile, so that this again 
proved the value of the formule. The new telephone cable 
consists of 160 lbs. copper wire and 300 lbs. gutta-percha. 
It has a conductor resistance per loop mile of 12.5 ohms 
(excluding the coils) and a wire to wire capacity of 0.12 
microfarads per mile. In an unloaded state, the attenua- 
tion constant of this cable is 0.045 per mile. 

Major O’Meara mentioned that the question of leakance 
was certainly of very great importance. It was owing to 
the very large part that leakance played that their first 
experiments were not successful. In America they had 
commenced to load aerial wires, and so large a part does 
this leakance play that in that country telephone engineers 
had been obliged to abandon the use of glass insulators 
and substitute the highest grade of porcelain insulators 
to meet the difficulties which had been met with owing to 
an insufficient allowance for the part this factor played. 
He feared that in no case could leakance be neglected, 
whether aerial or underground conductors were used. 

Mr. A. W. Martin said that most telephone engineers 
in this country and America considered that a circuit 
should be capable of iransmitting currents of frequencies 
varying from 100 to 2,000 p.p.s. in order that good clear 
speech might result. For attenuation calculations some 
take 750 and others 800 p.p.s. as a mean value. 

Dr. Russell thanked Professor Perry for his instructive 
paper. He much appreciated the methods shown of getting 
simple approximate formule for some very difficult 
problems It was interesting to compare the author’s solu- 
tion in the case when the leakance was zero with Heavi- 
side’s solution for a distortionless circuit. The only dif- 
ference in the formule was that the attenuation was twice 
as great in the latter case.. The Physical Society was 
deeply indebted to Major O’Meara and the other speakers 

efor the very interesting data they had given about 
Pupinised telephone-lines. From the theoretical point of 
view it was exceedingly satisfactory to find that the “ load- 
ing coils” fulfilled their functions so efficiently and that 
their performance could be predicted so accurately. 





ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON. 


March 1. Dr. A. Smith Woodward, F.R.S., Vice-Presi- 
dent, in: the. chair. 


The Secretary exhibited photographs of a Thylacine 
(Thylacinus cynocephalus) and three cubs which had been 











sent him by Mrs. Mary G. Roberts, C.M.Z.8., of Hobart, 
Tasmania. Mrs. Roberts had informed him by letter that 
the Thylacines had been in her possession for about eight 
months, and were tame and playful, and that. the mother 
had nursed them until they were nearly as large as. herself, 
although throughout that time they had also taken raw 
meat. Mrs. Roberts added that the Thylacine had 
extremely strong maternal instincts and that these animals, 
in her opinion, were not of low intelligence. The Secre- 
tary next called attention to the recently published 
“Camera Adventures in the African Wilds,” by A. Rad- 
clyffe Dugmore, remarking on the great additions to know- 
ledge of wild animals that were being obtained by this 
new form of sport. He directed special attention to the 
photographs of Grévy’s Zebra, obtained near the Guaso 
Nyiro River, not far from Mt. Kenia, as evidence. of the 
range of that species, and to an extremely interesting 
photograph of the Giant Bush-Pig (Hylochwrus meinerts- 
re taken in the same locality. 

Mr. R. H. Burne, F.Z.8., exhibited a preparation of 
the vena cava inferior, diaphragm, and liver from a Seal 
Phee vitulina) that had. recently been living in the 

ardens. The specimen showed the strong sphincter 
muscle (derived from the diaphragm) that encircles the 
lower end of the thoracic segment of the vena cava, the 
great dilatation of this vessel below the diaphragm and 
within the liver, and the presence of a pair of venous 
plexuses in connection with the cava midway between 
the diaphragm and the heart. Mr. Frank E. Beddard, 
M.A., F.R.S., F.Z.8., Prosector to the Society, exhibited 
a series of specimens of Earthworms from Luzon, Philip- 
pine Islands. Dr. C. W. Andrews, F.R.S., F.Z.8., ex- 
hibited and made remarks upon some teeth of Elephas 
(Stegodon) insignis and of a species of horse from China. 
The former were from Sze-chuen, probably from beds of 
Lower Pliocene age, and were sent to the British Museum 
by the Rev. W. OC, Taylor, of the China Inland Mission, 
The horse teeth were from Tsi-shan, N. China, from a 
depth of about 300 feet in the Loess, probabl of Pleisto- 
cene age; these were sent by the Rev. R. Gillies, also of 
the China Inland Mission. 

Dr. R. T. Leiper, F.Z.8., exhibited the larval stage of 
Trichostrongylus pergracilis, the causal factor of Grouse 
disease. He found experimentally that the development 
follows almost exactly the same course as that of Ankylo- 
stome—the cause of miner’s disease in Cornwall. The 
egg developed into embryos in about two days, and meta- 
morphosed on the eighth day into a peculiarly active larva 
that. climbed heather only in wet weather. These larve 
were found in extraordinary numbers on the plants, the 
roots of which were experimentally infected. Subsequent 
drying did not kill the larve, for by encysting they could 
survive several weeks without additional moisture, but 
were unable, however, to resist desiccation. They under- 
went no further developmental change, and this stage, 
when fed to healthy Grouse, alone was able to produce 
infection, and within four days eggs were found in the 
droppings. Dr. Leiper also. exhibited a specimen of 
Cyclops containing a living embryo of Cucullanus elegans, 
a mwa rm parasite of Perch, and discussed the mode 
of entry into Cyclops of this worm and the: guinea-worm. 
Experiments showed that the embryos only penetrated 
living Cyclopide, and led to the conclusion that the 
Cyclops actually swallowed the living embryos and these 
penetrated the stomach. 

Sir George F. Hampson, Bt., F.Z.S., presented a paper 
giving a list of the Moths collected: by Mr. Sheffield A. 
Neave, F.Z.8., in Rhodesia, north of the Zambesi and the 
adjacent Katanga District of the Congo Free. State, nearly 
two hundred new species being described. Thi, Moth 
fauna of the district is mainly of a. West. African type; 
with a considerable admixture. of. East African and 
Mashonaland forms. As there are no high ranges of 
mountains or deep river valleys, the fauna presents a very 
uniform tropical African character, with no high mountain 
forms or forms peculiar to the faunas-of the drier: parts 
of Southern or Northern Africa, 
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‘The Secretary read.a. 
of Chimera: monstrosa,” by T. H. Burlend,'M:A., B.8c., 
communicated by Prof. W. N. Parker, Ph.D., F'Z.8. ‘This 
paper dealt with the urogenital organs of Chimera, both 


on “The Urogenital Organs 


ature arid adult of each sex. Much of the early work 
of Leydig and Hyrtl, which later writers had ignored or 
disputed, was now confirmed and supplemented. The 
kidney of the young male became differentiated at maturity 
into an anterior portion, the “Leydig’s gland,” with a 
function like that of the prostate gland of higher verte- 
brates, and a posterior portion, which retained its urinary 
function. Concomitant changes occurred in the structure 
of the sperm-duct. Vasa eo ia were present in the 
male, and these passed directly into a collector with which 
the sperm-duct was cortinuous; hence an epididymus, as 
usually defined, was absent. The adult female was shown 
to lose the distinct urogenital sinus found in the young 
animal; further, the term “ digitiform gland” was sug- 
gested as more suitable for the structure usually called the 

receptaculum seminis.” 

The paper by Mr. J. Lewis Bonhote, M.A. F.LS., 
¥.Z.8., “On the Varieties of Mus rattus in Egypt, with 
General Notes on the Species having reference to Varia- 
tion and Heredity,” announced for this evening’s meeting, 


was postponed owing to the unavoidable absence of the 
author. 





LINNEAN SOCIETY OF LONDON. 


General meeting, March 3. Mr. H. W. Monckton, 
Treasurer and Vice-President, in the chair. 

Mr. W. Bickerton, F.Z.8., M.B.0.U., gave a lantern 
lecture on “Our British Nesting Terns,” illustrated by 
about 110 photographs taken by him direct from Nature, 
of all the British species. 

At the conclusion of the lecture the Chairman, after 
remarking upon the interest of the subject and the excel- 


lence of the slides, moved a vote of thanks to the lecturer, 
which was carried by acclamation. 





CORRESPONDENCE 


A BUNYAN MEMORIAL. 
To the Editor of Tue Acaprmy. 


Srr,—Judith Countess of Huntingdon, the niece of William 
the Conqueror, who founded the abbey which gave its name 
to the hamlet of Elstow gathered about its gates; Sir Humphrey 
Radcliffe, into whose hands the ay me at the dissolu- 
tion of the monasteries; and the Hillesden family who after- 
wards built their mansion there, would be but names on a 
rarely turned page of history; the Church with its separate 
tower and its peal of ancient bells, the old Guest: House on the 
Village green, the stump of a cross recalling the fairs that were 
held there, would be no we of pilgrimage, but for a later name 
whose rank upon the roll of fame sheds back a light of interest 
upon all the details of its place and circumstance. Elstow 

ned its patent of nobility in 1628 through the birth of John 
unyan, and the visitor comes to it in the memory of his early 
= He stands in the door of the Church tower to recall 
unyan as a ringer of the bells, and walks to the green to see 
an imaginary game of tip-cat, and enters the old Moot Hall 
to revive the memory of Bunyan’s “unregenerate’’ dancing. 
He is curious of all that concerns the pilgrimage of one who has 
left behind him the immortal story of man’s journey “from this 
world to that which is to come.” 

In the closing of the Second Part of “ The Pilgrim’s Progress,’’ 

t dreamer has written :—‘“ As for Christian’s children, 
the four boys that Christiana brought with her, with their wives 
and children, I did not stay where I was till they were gone 
over. Also since I came away I heard one say that they were 
yet alive, and so would be for the increase of the Church in 

t pe where they were for a time.’’ This thing itself is 
an allegory. Bunyan’s work bore fruit in his native village, 
and probably there has never lacked those who Sabbath by 
Sabbath have walked the old level) road to Bedford to 
worship. with the gation in Mili Street, and to join in 


congre 
fellows ip with the Church of which Bunyan ‘was the honoure1 
and illustrious minister. Somewhere about the year 1811 a 

















Sunday School was in Elstow by devoted workers from 


Bunyan rd, then prayer an¢é preaching 
outa sondhboat at last, when the limited aecommoda- 
tion of a friendly cottage became too small, the old Moot Hall 
upon the became the centre of religious assembly for 
those who worshi God according to the free tradition of 
their fathers. During the past century the succession of earnest 
workers has never failed; men.and women have gone to and 
fro in all sorts of weather to preach and teach, and to sustain 
a living memorial of a dea reputation; and there can 
be few vill to-day which preserve a worthier type of strong 


and sturdy ind cy. 

The vil 1 retains much of the flavour of its past, and 
the Moot is unquestionably a fitting historic home for 
those who follow in the spiritual faith of Bunyan. But historic 
monuments may leave much to be desired in equipment for 
modern church work, and so the time has come to raise in Elstow 
more suitable premises, which shall also be an appropriate 
memorial of Bunyan alike as a writer and freechurchman. The 
Church at Bunyan te Bedford, prepesss to erect on a 
site, generously given by Samuel Whit , Esq., a Hall, to 
be known as the “Bunyan Memorial Hall,’’ which will con- 
tain not only accommodation for public worship, but also 
smaller rooms, and all the appointments necessary for school 
and social work, at a cost of from £1,600 to £1,800. Over 
£1,000 has already been raised, and of this sum the little con- 
gregation at Elstow, working with unfl 
siasm, has contributed through its own effort £165. 

The character and size of the building are, of course, con- 
ditioned by the practical needs of religious work in the village, 
but the initiators cannot forget the memorial aspect which such 
an undertaking as this must have. “The Pilgrim’s Progress,” 
“The Holy War,” “The Grace Abounding,” show no sien 0 
losing their place either in the ranks of literature or in the 
spiritual treasuries of the devout. Still fresh translations of 
them into other tongues find their a the library of Bunyan 
literature in the Meeting House at ford. Still every year 
brings its pilgrims to Elstow. Men of all kindreds and tongues 
have been laid under the spell of Bunyan’s wonderful allegory, 
and many to whom the memory of his name .and work are 
precious will surely desire to have some part in this memorial. 
The congregation at Elstow has the right to plead, “If we have 
sown unto you spiritual things, is it a great matter that we 
should reap your temporal things?” Elstow gave Bunyan to 
the world; let those who are his literary and spiritual debtors 
take some share in establishing in his native place a beautiful 
and’ dignified home for the work of the Church to which he 
ministered, and for the Gospel for whose sake he went to the 
prison where he dreamed an unforgotten dream. 

Subscriptions will be received and gratefully acknowledged 
by the present minister of the Church of whose membership the 
Elstow congregation is a part. 


(Rev.) W. Cuarter Précorr. 
Bunyan Meeting, Bedford. 
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IT iS ME? 
To the Editor of Tun AcavExy. 


Sin,—A few days ago I happened to have with an English 
scholar a discussion on what is called by purists “The popular 
mistake: ‘It is me.’” I was advised by my opponent, who 
was in favour of “It is me,’’ to consult Bain’s Grammar on 
this subject. I could not believe my eyes when I saw, in fact, 
in that excellent authority the following remark :— 

“Probably the best way of reconciling grammar and usage 
on this point is to consider that there are two forms of the 
nominative case, one to be used when a verb immediately 
follows, and another when the pronoun has to stand alone. The 
analogy of the French lan e is in favour of this view; for, 
while ‘I am here’ is ‘ Je suis ici,’ the answer to ‘ Who is there?’ 
is ‘moi’ (me); and ‘c’est moi’ (it is me), is the legitimate 
phrase, never ‘c’est je’ (It is I).” 

With due deference to Bain’s Grammar, I beg to enter a pro- 
test against its theory, and I hope to be able to prove my 
case :— 

(a) “ Moi, . je pourrais |’abandonner! ” Z 

Je, sujet; moi, sujet répété par pléonasme, pour donner plus 
de force au pronom je. 

(6) “Le trahirez-vous?”’ 
trahirais!”’ 

Je, sujet; moi, sujet répété par pléonasme. 

Now, how can a subject be in the objective case? ee 

Regarding the answer to the question, “Qui est 1a?’’ “ Moi," 
Brachet’s opinion is that moi.is put for c'est moi, and is in the. 
nominative (“Who is there?”’ “T.”’). 

On the other hand, Moon says :—“ In the sentence, ‘He likes 
you better than me,’ me ‘is put in the objective case by the 


“Moi (qui suis son ami) je le 
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verb likes understood, as ‘He likes you better than (he likes) 
me’; andvin ‘He likes you better than J,’ the meaning is ‘He 
likes you better than’I (like you).’ The meaning of each phrase 
is widely different.” A Frencn Lincoulst. 





LORD LYTTON’S ANCESTRY. 
To the Editor of Tun AcaDEmMyY. 


Sir,—The author of the book on Lord Lytton which you review 
would seem to have gone astray in the curious intricacies of the 
Bulwer-Lytton pedigree. Lord Lytton’s mother was not the last 
of the old Lyttons of Knebworth, and, indeed; had not the least 
connection with them. The last of the original <r died 
in 1704-5, when his estates passed to a great-nephew named 
Strode. This gentleman died without issue in 1710, ueathing 
Knebworth to a cousin named Robinson, who was not descended 
in any way from the Lyttons. Nevertheless; Mr. Robinson 
assumed the naine of Lytton, and his daughter and heiress, 
marrying a Mr. Warburton, took the name and estate into that 
family. Lord Lytton’s mother was the last of these Robinson- 
Warburton Lyttons. 

The suggestion that the Bulwers were descended from a Danish 
invader of the sixth century is surprising, as the paucity of 
records by which such a descent could be proved through the 
sixth, seventh, eighth, ninth, tenth, and eleventh centuries must 
reduce such a nal 
Walter Rye, the leading authority on Norfolk genealogy, when 
referring to fictitious pedigrees, wrote :—‘ The Bulwer family— 
who I believe to be really descended on the female side from the 
old family of the De Dalliess actuelle wanted to make out that 
their patronymic was not Bull-ward, the man who looked after 
the manor bull; but Bélver, one of the war titles of Odin.” 
(“ History of Norfolk,’’ p. 32.) However, Lord Lytton’s paternal 
family was really Wiggett, a family whose progenitor, Mr. Rye 
thinks, was probably the Alderman Wiggott, of Norwich, who 
died in 1677, being then possessed of a coat-of-arms, although 
six years earlier “it was reported to Clarencieux that ‘ both the 
Mr. Wiggotts never knewe any coate to belong to them ; nor doe 
not owne any; but a marke which. they wore on a ring.’” 
(ibid., pp. 158-9.) G. H. 


THE BRENT VALLEY BIRD SANCTUARY 
To the Editor of Tuk AcapEmy. 


Sir,—The members of the Brent Valley Bird Sanctuary Com- 
mittee have continually received the kind assistance of the Press 
in their work, and the notices given to the last leaflet issued by 
the Selborne Society on the methods adopted of attracting wild 
birds will be fresh in the minds of your readers. I have therefore 
no hesitation in making an appeal, now that the nesting season 
will soon be in full swing, for renewals of and additions to the 
eontributions that have enabled us to maintain the Sanctuary in 
the past. We shall be pleased to enter the name of any sub- 
scriber of eighteenpence against a nesting-box in our numbered 
list, and report as to the result obtained, while in the case of 
those who contribute five shillings and upwards we shall be glad 
to make arrangements for a visit to the Sanctuary. 

Hitpa E, Wess, 


Honorary Secretary of the Brent Valley and 
Bird Sanctuary Committee. 
Odstock, Hanwell, W. 








BOOKS RECEIVED 


vi MISCELLANEOUS 

Administrative Problems of British India. By Joseph Chailley, 
Member of the French Chamber of Deputies. ‘Translated by 
Sir William Meyer, K.C.I.E. Macmillan and Co. 10s. net. 

Figures et Aspects de Paris. By Francois Maury. Perrin and 
Co., Paris. 3fr. 50c. 

English Episcopal Palaces (Province of Canterbury’. 
R. 8. Rait: Illustrated. Constable and Co. 7s. 6d. 

Inventaive des Ne de la Gaule. IT. Lugdunaise, Belgique, 
° Germanie. y M. Adrien Blanchet. Ernest Leroux, 

aris. 

How to Build an Aeroplane. By Robert Petit. Translated from 

the French by T. O'B. Hubbard and J. H. Ledeboer. Iilus- 
’ trated. Williams and Norgate, 2s. 6d. net. 


Edited by 


The Desirable Projection of Art Museums as Suggested by the 
Desirable Classification of Art Libraries. ¥, 
Goodyear. 


By 


, rof. Wm. H. 
American Association of Museuins. 


igree to a matter of pure faith. Besides, Mr. | 








Mitteilungen des Septuaginta- Unternehmens der Koniglichen Gesell- 

schaft der. Wissenschaften su Gottingen. - Heft I. Der Lukian- 
téewt des Oktateuch. By Ernst Hautéch. Weidmannsche 
Buchhandlung, Berlin. 1 mark. 

A la, Découverte de Londres. Notes dun E vr Francais au 
XXe Siecle. By Léon Souguenet. G. Van Oest and Co., 
Brussels, 

According to Maria. By Mrs. John Lane, Illustrated by Joseph 
Gofton. Jobn Lane. 6s. 

The Works of Sir John Suckling, in Prose and Verse. Edited, 
with Introduction and Notes, by A. Hamilton Thompson, 
M.A. George Routledge and Sons. 


THEOLOGY 


The Quest of the Historical Jesus: A Critical Study of its Progress 
from Reimarus to Wrede. By Albert Schweitzer. ‘Translated 
by W. Montgomery, B.A., B.D. With a Preface by F. C. 
Burkitt, M.A., D.D. A. and C. Black. 10s. 6d. net. 

The Writing on the Sky, and Other Sermons. By the Rev. D. R. 
Fotheringham, M.A. Skeffington and Son. 3s. 6d. 

Salvation through Atonement. Ten Instructions by Griffith 
Roberts, M.A., Dean of Bangor. Mowbray and Co. 2s. 6d. 


net. 

Outlines of Lessons for the Use of Sunday School Teachers on the 
History of our Lord’s Earthly Life. By the Rev. A. G, 
Stallard, M.A. With a Preface by Ellen Stallard. Mowbray 
and Co, ‘d. net. 

Before the Altar. Devotions Adapted for the Use of the Scottish 
Church. Compiled by the Rev. Robert J. Wilson, D.D. 
Mowbray and Co. Is. net. 

The Ministry of Angels. By 8. J. C. Mowbray and Co. 1s. 
net. 


The First Judgment of the Christians the _— Alpha and 
Omega. An authorised Revision of St. Matthew, and the 


History of this Planet, from the First Strata to the End. 
Written for the Spirit at Command by F. W. Cunard. 
Cunard and Sons, Liverpool. 10s. net. 


HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, AND MEMOIRS 


Eton under Hornby: Some Reminiscences and Reflections. By 
O.E. With Portrait. A.C. Fifield. 3s. 6d. net. 

The Life of an Enclosed Nun. By a Mother Superior. Witb 
Portrait. A.C. Fifield. 2s. 6d. net. 

Life of Mahavira. By Manak Chand Jaini, B.A. Jaina Gazette, 
Allahabad, 1 rupee. 

Marcus Aurelius and the Later Stoics. By F. W. Bussel!, D.D., 
Vice-Principal of Brasenose College, Oxford. T. and T. 
Clark, Edinburgh. 3s. 

Piano and I: Further Reminiscences. 
J. W. Arrowsmith, Bristol. 1s. net. 


EDUCATIONAL 


The Iphigenia in Tauris ¢ Euripides. Translated into English 
Rhyming Verse, with Explanatory Notes by Gilbert Murray, 
LL.D., D.Litt., Regius Professor of Greek in the University 
of Oxford. George Allen and Sons. 1s. net. 


FICTION 


The King’s Spy. By Beth Ellis. Wm. Blackwood and Sons. 6s. 
Old Harbor. By W. J. Hopkins. Constable and Co. 6s. 
Memorial Edition of the Works of George Meredith.—7, 8, Vittoria. 
2 vols, Illustrated. Constable and Co. 7s. 6d. net each. 
In the Border Country. By Josephine Daskam Bacon. Illus- 


By George Grossmith. 


trated by Clara Elsene Peck. A. Constable and Co. 3s. 6d. 
net. 

Franklin Kane. By Anne Douglas Sedgwick (Mrs. Basil de 
Sélincourt). Edward Arnold. 


John Chileote, M.P. By Katherine Cecil Thurston. Wm. 


Blackwood and Sons. Is. 
, VERSE 
Farewell to Poesy, and Other Pieces. By Wm. H. Davies. A. O- 


Fifield, 1s. net. 
Adelphi Press. 


Thirty-Six Poems. By James Elroy Flecker. 
Poems. By G. D. H. Cole. Walter Scott Publishing Co. 1s. 


5s. net. 


net. 
Echos. By Paul Hookham. Horser and Storey, Oxford, 2s. 64. 


net. 
Songs of Night. By A. I. Young. A. Moring. 1s. 6d. net. 


PERIODICALS 


Popular Magazine; Cambridge University Reporter; 
London University Gazette; St. e's Magazine ; terpe, 
ov the Musical rterly; The Periodical; The Pelican; 
Record ; Caslon Circular and Type-founder ; The Bodleian ; 
Revue Bleue; Putnam’s Magazine; The Economical Jour- 
nal; Modern Language Teaching. 
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SPRING ANNOUNCEMENTS.—II. 


MARCH, gio. 


CHAPMAN & HALL 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
“The Greatest Wish in the World.”” By E. Temple Thurston. 


“ f : ve Be | Ee : . 
Beauty for Ashes: A Comedy of Caste By Desmond Coke. | .. The Quest: A Drama of Deliverance.””. By Dorothea Hollins. 


“The End of the Rainbow.’ By Stella M. Diring. 
“Helen with the High Hand.” By Arnold Bennett. 
“The Chariot of the Sun.”” By Roger Pocock. 

“The Secret of Enoch Seal.” By J. B. Harris Burland. 
“The Glory and the Abyss.’’ By Vincent Brown. 





“George Sand: Some Aspects of Her Life and Writings.” By 
René Doumic. Translate 
and Facsimile. 10s. 6d. net. 

“Through Afro-America. 
Problem.’ By William Archer. 10s, 6d. net. 

“The Passions of the French Romantics.”’ By Francis Gribble. 
Illustrated. 165s. net. 

“The Oxford Amateurs: A History of the Drama in Oxford.”’ 
By Alan Mackinnon. [Illustrated. 15s. net. 

“Extinct Monsters and Creatures of Other Days.’’ By the Rev. 
H. N. Hutchinson. MTlustrated. 10s. 6d. net. 

“On Fads.’’ By Lady Grove. 5s. net. 


ELKIN MATHEWS 


“Sword of the Crowns (an Arab Romance).’’ Translated from 
the French of Perron by the Countess of Cromartie. 3s. 6d. 
net. 

“Rose and Vine.”’ 
Edition. 5s. net. 

“The Silly Season.” By J. F. G. 2s. 6d. net. 

“Daily Bread.’’ In Two Books :—I. “The House of Candles, 


By Rachael Annand Taylor. Second 


and other Dramatic Poems.’’ II. “The Garret, and other | 
By W. W. Gibson. 1s, net each | 


Dramatic Poems.’’ 
volume. 


‘How to Build an Aeroplane.’’ By Robert Petit. Translated 
from the French by T. D. B. Hubbard and J. H. Ledeboer. 
Illustrated. 2s. 6d. net. 


“Mad Shepherds and other Human Studies.” By Prof. L. P. 
Jacks. 5s. net. 


4s. 6d, net. 


| “Science, Matter, and Immortality.” By Ronald Campbell 


ted by Alys Hallard. With Portraits | 
An English Reading of the Race | 


“Dreams Made Verity. (Stories, Essays, and Memories.) By | 


Mrs. De Courcy Laffan. 3s. 6d. net. 
“Songs from London.’’ By Ford Madox Hueffer. 1s. net. 
“Ballads.’’ By John Masefield. New and Enlarged Edition. 
1s. net. 


“Ambergris: A Selection from the Poems of Aleister Crowley.’’ 
With Portrait. 3s. 6d. net. 


EVELEIGH NASH 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 

“The Women Napoleon Loved.” By Tighe Hopkins. With 
Many Illustrations, Portraits, etc. 15s. net. 

“The Marriage Ventures of Marie Louise.’”’ By Max Billard. 
English Version by Evelyn; Duchess of Wellington. Fully 
Illustrated, with Photogravure Plates. 15s. nét. 

“Prince Rupert.’’ By Mrs. Stuart Erskine. Profusely Illus- 
trated. 15s. net. 

“Hunters.’’ By F. Townend Barton, M.R.C.V.S. Fully 
Illustrated from Photographs. 7s. 6d. net. 

“A Corner of Spain.’’ By W. Walter Wood. A fascinating 
new Travel Book. Illustrated by Frank H. Mason, R.B.A. 


5s. net. 
FICTION. 


“The Tree of Bitter Fruit.” By Cullen Gouldsbury. 6s. 

“The Lost Valley and Other Stories.” By Algernon Black- 
wood. Illustrated by W. Graham Robertson. 6s. 

“A Saint in Mufti.” By Carlton Dawe. 6s. 

“Sea-Dogs.”” By Morley Roberts. 6s. 

“Tangled Relations.” By Colonel Cuthbert Larking. 


WILLIAMS .& NORGATE 


“Laurence Sterne.” By Walter Sichel. - With Portraits. 


8s. 6d. net. 
” Highways and Byways in Literature.’ A Volume of Original 
tudies. By Hugh Farrie, 5s. net. 





“The Ring of Pope Xystus.? Translated from the original 
Greek by F. C. Conybeare, M.A. 4s. 6d. net. 





| “Bushman Folk Lore.” - Miss L. C. Lloyd. 
Ill 


Macfie, M.A. 5s. net. 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO, 


HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, and BELLES-LETTRES, 


“The Life of Gambetta.” By W. Grinton Berry. Illustrated 

“From Adam’s Peak to Elephanta (Ceylon and India).’’ By 
Edward Carpenter. Illustrated Third Edition. 

“Water Babies.’’ By Charles Kingsley. Dramatised by Lucy 
Chater. 

“The Signs and Symbols of Primordial Man: An Explanation 
of the Evolution of Religious Doctrines from the Escha- 
tology of the Ancient Egyptians.’’ By Dr. Albert Church- 
ward. Fully Illustrated. 

“The Windsor College Records: A Catalogue of the Docu- 
ments, Royal Charters and Grants, Manuscripts and Re- 
cords in the Possession of the Chapter of 8. George’s 
Chapel Royal, Windsor Castle.” Arranged by the Rev. 
Canon Dalton, and published under the authority of the 
Dean and Chapter. 


| “The Home Coming: An Idyll.” By Caroline A. Eccles. 


“A Dictionary of Oriental Quotations (Arabic and Persian).”’ 
By Claude Field. 

Edited by 
Dr. G. McCall Theal. ustrated. ! 
“Daily Life in the Indian Mutiny.”” By J. W. Sherer, C.S.I., 
late of the Indian Civil Service. Second Edition. With 

Frontispiece portrait of the Author: 

“History and Ethnography of S. Africa before 1795. Vol. 
IlI.: The Dutch, Pusanese, Hoitentets, and Bantu to 
September, 1795.’’ By Dr. G. M. Theah: 

“The Great Napoleon’s Mother.’”’ By ©. Tschudi. With 
Coloured Portrait. Second Edition. 


PHILOSOPHY AND THEOLOGY. 


“Hegel’s Phenomenology of Mind.’’ Translated by J. B. 
Baillie. Two Vols. 

“Thought and Things: A Study of the Development and Mean- 
ing of Thought or Genetic Logic.’”” By James Mark Bald- 
win, Professor in the John Hopkins University. Vol III. 
(completing the work)}—“ Real Logic.’ 

“Time and Free Will: An Essay on the Immediate Data of 
Consciousness.” By Prof. Bergson. Translated from the 
French, under the Author’s supervision, by F. L. Pogson, 
of St. John’s College, Oxford. 

“Catholicism on a Philosophical Basis.””’ By Various Writers 
Compiled by H. J. St. Benno Cunliffe. Vol. IT. 

“The Nicene Creed: A Manual for the Use of Candidates for 
Holy Orders.” By the Rev. J. J. Lias, M.A., late Rector 
of East Bergholt, Chancellor of Llandaff Cathedral, etc. 
New and Revised Edition. 

“ Physiological Psychology.” By W. Wundt. A Translation 
of the Fifth and wally Re-written German Edition b 
Prof. E. B. Titchener. In Three Vols. Vol. II., wi 
153 Figures. . 

SCIENCE. 

“ Handbook of Mosses.’’ By J: E. Bagnall. Sixth Edition. 1s 

“The Nature of Cancer.’? By John Clay. Illustrated. 

“Life by the Sea Shore.” By M. T. Newbigin, D.Sc. 
Illustrated. Third Edition. 

“Plant Life: A Manual of Botany for.Schools.’’ By Prof. 
W. Warming. 

EDUCATION. 

“Key to Advanced French Composition.” By, Prof. H. E. 
Berthon and C.. T. Onions. . 6 “i “n 
“The, History of Ped .” By Prof. G. .Compayze, . Trans- 

lated with Introduction, Heian, and . Index, by: W; H. 

Payne, M.A. Seventh Edition. 
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“A Dutch Réader for Schools. ~ Based on the Principles and 
Requirements of the Grammatical Society.” By J.Enden- 
dijk, Dutch Master in St. Andrew’s College, Grahamstown, 
Cape Colony. 

“A Series of French Texts, Specially Annotated for the Use of 
University Students.” Edited by Prof. Maurice A. 
Gerothwohl, Litt.D., Trinity College, Dublin. 


The first five Volumes are :— 


Molitre: “Don Juan.”’ By the Editor. 
\Montaigne; “Selections.” By Prof. Salmon. 
Saint Simon: “Selections.’”’ By Neville Perkins. 
‘Beaumarchais: “Le Mariage de Figaro.’ By E.’ Renault. 
“La Satire Ménippée.” Annotated by P. Demey. 
“The Odes of Horace. Books I. to TII.’’ ‘Students’ Edition. 
By E., BR. Garnsey. 
“Conduct Stories, Suitable for the Moral Instruction of Chil 


dren.” By F. J. Gould. 
“English Coins and Tokens.’’ By Llewellyn Jewitt. With a 
Chapter on Greek Coins by Barclay V. Head, M.R.A.5. 


lustrated. Eighth. Edition. 
“A Practical Handbook on Elocution,”’ 
New Edition. Revised and Enlarged. 
“Public Schools Music Book.”” Compiled by A. E. Baker. 
‘Mus. Bac. (Oxon.), F.R.C.0. A theoretical and practical 
Treatise on the Formation and Practice of Scales and 
‘Arpeggios, with a separate Chapter relating to Tonality. 
“Ae samme : Syntax.’’ By Dr. Gustave Simonson, 
A., M.D. 


SPECIAL CAMPAIGN SERIES. 


“@ho Ulm Campaign.” By Col. F. N. Maude, C.B., late R. E. 
“The Valley Campaign and other Operations in Virginia, 1861- 


By Rose I. Patry. 


1862.’" By Major G. W. Redway. 
SOCIOLOGY. 
“The Unearned Increment: or Reaping Without Sowing.” 


By W. H. Dawson. Third Edition. 

“The Co-operative: Movement in Great Britain.’’ By Beatrice 
, Potter. Coloured Maps, Fifth Edition. 

“Conservative Socialism, or Politics for the Middle Classes.’’ 
By Y. Knott. A New and Revised Edition. 


CHATTO & WINDUS 


THE SHAKESPEARE CLASSICS. 
2s. 6d. net each. 


(continued) 


4. “The ‘Troublesome Reign of King John.”’ The Play 
rewritten by Shakespeare as “King John.’’ Edited by 
F. J. Furnivall, D.Litt. ‘[Preparing. 


‘6; 6. “The History of Hamlet.”’ Together with other Docu- 
' ments illustrative of the sources of Shakespeare’s Play, 

and an Introductory Study of the Legend of Hamlet, by 

Professor I. Gollancz, who also edits the work. 

[Preparing. 

‘7. “The Chronicle History of King Leir and His Three 
‘  Daughters.’’ The old Play on the subject of King Lear. 

Bdited by Sidney Lee, D.Litt. Frontispiece. [Ready. 
‘19, 20. “Shakespeare’s Plutarch.’’ The sources of “ Julius 
, Cesar,” “Antony and Cleopatra,” “Coriolanus,” and 
: (“Timon of Athens.” Edited by C. F. Tucker Brooke, 
MLA. [Ready. 
The following Volumes will be put in hand later: 


10. “The Famous Victories of Henry V.’’ Frontispiece. 

il. “The Menechmi.”” The original of Shakespeare’s 

: “Comedy of Errors.” The Latin text, together with the 
Elizabethan Translation. Edited by W. H. D. Rouse, 

Litt.D. 

12. “Promos arid Cassandra.” 

' Measure.” 

13. “ Apolonius and Silla.” The source of “ Twelfth Night,” 

. Edited by Morton Luce. 

4. “The First Part of the Contention betwixt the Two 

Famous Houses of York and Lancaster,” and “The True 

Tragedy of Richard, Duke of York.’’ The originals of 

the Second and Third Parts of “King Henry VI.” 

The sources of “The Tempest.”’ 

The sources of “Cymbeline.” 


The source of “ Measure for 


116. 
16. 


if7. “The sources and analogues of “The Merchant of 
'’ Venice.’ Edited by Professor. I. Gollancz. eee 















The sources of “ The Two Gentlemen 
of “Verona,” “Merry “Wives,” “Much sAdo About 
Nothing,’’ “All's Well that*Ends Well-’’ 

NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


“A Call: The Tale of Two Passions.’”” By Ford Madox 
Hueffer. 

“They Also Serve.” By Christopher Stone. 

“The Stone Ezel.” By C..L. Antrobus. 

Oppo Margaret, B. Cross. 
y 


18. “Romantic Tales.’’ 


With a Frontispiece 
Hilda B. Wiener. 

“At the Sign of the Burning Bush.” By M. Little. 

“Service.’’ By Constance Smedley. 

“Olivia L. Carew.”” By Netta Syrett. 

“Perfidious Lydia.” By Frank Barrett. 

“ Outsiders—And In.” By John Ayscough. 

“ Fame’s Pathway.” By H. 0. Chatfield-Taylor. ‘With twelve 
Full-page Illustrations in Sepia by Job (the Comte de 
Bréville). 


SMITH, ELDER & CO. 
NEW SIX-SHILLING ‘NOVELS. 


“Eve in Earnest.’’ By John Barnett. 

“A Newmarket Squire.” By Edward H. Cooper. 

“The Wild Heart.” By M. E. Francis (Mrs. Francis Blundell). 
“ Betty Carew.’’ By Katharine Tynan. 


“Sketches and —, By the Rt. Hon. G. W. E. 
Russell, P.C. ith Coloured Frontispiece. 10s. 6d. net. 


T, C. & E. C, JACK 


“The Era Shakespeare.” Edited by Henry N. Hudson, LL.D. 
Forty-two vols., 8d. net per vol. (Vols. I.-VI. in‘ March.) 

“The British Bird Book.” Edited by F. B. Kirkman, B.A., 
Oxon. f[Iilustrated by 200 Colour Drawings of British 
Birds and their Eggs, and numerous Photographs of their 
Nests. In 12 Sections at 10s. 6d. net each. (Section I. 
in April.) 

“The ‘Book of Decorative Furniture: Its Form, Colour, and 
History.” By Edwin Foley. With 100 Reproductions in 
full-colour of Drawings by the Author, and 1,000 Text 
Illustrations; Correlated Charts of British Woodwork 
Styles and Contemporaries; Decorative and Furnishing 
Accessories; Principal Trees, etc. In 17 Sections at 
2s. 6d. net each. (Section I. in April.) 

“The Louvre.”” By Maurice W. Brockwell and Paul G. 
Konody. Illustrated by 54 Plates in Colour, on Mounts. 
In 8 Parts at 2s. 6d. net each. (Part I. in April.) 

“A Land of Romance.” By Jean Lang (Mrs. John Lang). 
With six Photogravures from the Paintings of Tom Scott, 
the Border Artist. 7s. 6d. net. (April.) 

“ British Costume: Civil and Ecclesiastical.” By Mrs. Charles 
H. Ashdown. Illustrated with about 500 Engravings, 
Plates, and Coloured Illustrations from Illuminated MSS., 
Missals, Reproductions of Costumes, Brasses, Effigies, etc., 
10s. 6d. net. (May.) 

“Present-Day Gardening.” Edited by R. Hooper Pearson. A 
series of volumes covering every branch of Horticulture, 
each containing eight Plates in colour. 1s. 6d. net per vol. 
(The first two vols. in April.) 


ALSTON RIVERS 


GENERAL . LITERATURE. 


“An Elementary Text-Book of Trigonometry.” By R. W. K. 
Edwards, M.A. 5s. net. (March.) 
“Party and People.’ By Cecil Chesterton. 

(April. ) 
“Lord Glenesk and the Morning Post.” By Reginald Lucas. 
With sixteen full-page Plates. 21s. net. (May.) 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


“The Crooked Spur.”” By Richard Dawson. (March.) 
“The Shadow of Glory.” By Arthur Wellesley Kipling. 


(March. ) 

“Life’s Compass.”” By Miss Priscilla Craven. (April.) 

“Bubbles and Troubles.” By Mrs. L. Lockhart Lang. 
(April.) 

“The Canvas 
(April.) 





2s. 6d. net. 


Door.” By Miss Mary Farley Samborn. 
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DELICIOUS COFFEE. 


RED 
WHITE 
» BLUE 


For Breakfast & after Dinner: 


In making; use less quantity, it being so much stronger than 
ordinary OOFFEE. 














rae CS 


The Gowper & Newton: Museum 


Olney, Bucks 
AN APPEAL FOR ENDOWMENT 


Eight years ago, on the occasion of the Centenary of the death of 
the poet Cowper, the house in which he lived at Olney was pre- 
sented to the town to form a Memorial and Museum. he 
Trustees have, with a number of gentlemen resident in the dis- 
trict, formed an Endowment Committee, of which the Bishop of 
Durham is the Chairman, 


The Secretary is Mr. Thomas Wright, the Cowper and Newton 
meu, Olney, Bucks, to whom Contributions should be 
essed. 
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ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION: 
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| This may be sent to any Newsagent, or to the Publisher of 
THE ACADEMY, 63, LINCOLN’s INN FIELDS, W.C, 
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Messrs.. CONSTABLE’S List. 














J, CONSTABLE & CO Ltd 10 Orange Street W.C 
, eae 


Poems Written in Early Youth by George 
Me iS Poeme, 1851. Poenis omitted from 


redith, inoludin 
the later editions. of ‘‘Modern Leve” and Scattered 
Poems. Crown 8vo: 6a. net. 


Wanderings in the Roman Campagnai 
By ROBOLFO LANCIANI, Author of “The Golden 


Days of the Renaissance in Rome,” &c. Richly Illustrated 
4to. 2le. net. 


e auts a 








o T 
all py of art.”’- Datty Te 
‘Long may_ Prof r Lane‘ani continue to write of Rome and 
Campagna, to déveribe their béauties.”—Morning Post, ab 8 


The Léfe: of Richara Brinsley Sheridan. 
By WALTER SICHEL, Author of “Emma Lady Hantil- 
aos In a volomes. Fully Ilustrated, Demy 8¥o: 
Bis. + net. 


“This is a great biogra; hy, and will remain the elassieal, authentic, un 
surpassable life of Sheridan.”—Saturday Review. 


A Cerman Pompadour, 
Being the Extraordinary Hietory of Wilhelmma von 
Griivenitz, Landofmeisterin of Wiirtemburg. By MARIE 
HAY. A New Edition. Dewy 8vo . 64. 


Hogarth’s London: Pictures: of the 
Manners of the ys ge Century. By H. B. 
WHEATLEY, F.S.A. Fully Illustrated, 8vo. 21s. 6d. net. 


“A very storehouse of attractive information concernitig the manneré of 
the eighteenth , and also concerning H th’s life and life work, 
of whi h the author + hows a very kéen and di cerning appreciation.” 

Mr. WALTER HERRIES POLLOCK in the / ven?ng Standard. 


Why American Marriages Fail. 


A. A. ROGERS. Crown 8vo. Decorated Title, 4s. 6d. niet, 


Hints for Lovers. 
By ARNOLD HAULTAIN. Crown 8vo. Parchinent, 
gilt, 4s. 6d. net, Also in velvet Persian, yapp edges, 
boxed, 6s. net, 


The Girlhood of Queen Elizaheth: A 


Narrafive in. Contemporary Letters. By F. A. MUMBY, 
Edivor of ‘‘The Letters’ of Literary Men.” With an 
lntrodaction by’ lt. 8. RAIT, M.A., Fellow of New 
College, ©.ford. With nunerous Portraits, Views and 
Facsimiles, Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net, 

* The most interest ng book that has ‘been pit fn my hands for a long 

time,’ — Saturday Review, 
‘An exceed ngly interesting and atiractive narrative.”—Glote. 


In the Border Country. 
By JOSEPHINE DASKAM BACON, With Illustratiom 
and Golowred End Papers by’ C. E. PECK. Crown 8¥@ 
3s. 6d. net. 


ed a deeply interesting bock, wh'ch will deli 
legraph. " 


























The Book of Cupid: An Anthology from 


the Engtish Poets,. With an Intrcduction by HENRY 
NEWBOLT, and I)lustratious by ithe Lady HYLTON 
Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 
“Ore of the daintiest of recént-Anthologies.”—Shefield Daily Teleg. aph, 
“A charming. anthlogy; very caréfully' selected.*"— Wéstminster Gazette 


Warriors of Old Japan. 
By YI ‘THEODORA OZAKI. [Iilustrated from 
Japanese Prints. Crown 8vo. Clothgilt. 58. net. 

“A warm weleome should be accorded to the new volume of 77° 
Madame Ozaki; author of" jhe Japanese Fairy Book. Worthy in e 
respect of its fascinating precursor is the tastefully produced volume, * one 
of the stories are full of pathos and touched with delicate fancy. ’ 

— h estminster Gazette. 








Farming: It. 
By HENRY A. SHUTE; Author of “The Real Diary) of 
a Real Boy,” &c. With Illustrations and cover design by 
KEGINALD BIROR = Crown 8vo. 5s. 





’ The Classioal Meratists. Selections from 


the Creat Au hors in the Histor y of Ethics from Soorates 
to Martineau, Compiled by BENJAMIN RAND, Ph. Dy . 
Editor of ** Modern ‘Classical Philosophers.” Medium 876 
Is. 64 net 





Londen Life of Yesterday. 


By ARTHUR COMPTON-RICKETT, M A. LL.D. 
(Cantav:) ; Author of ‘‘ The Vagabond in Literature,” &c. 
Demy 8vo. 7s 6d. net ’ . 

“A work full of interest, whch holds the attention.”— Westminster 


tte. 
, H who love London as London deserves to be loved will be gratefulite 
himn”— Par Mall. ; 
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A NEW BOOK FROM WALTER CRANE 


THE SONG OF SIXPENCE 

PICTURE BOOK 
By WALTER CRANE. 4s. 6d. 
Containin SING A SONG OF SIXPENCE, 
PRINCESS BELLE ETOILE, AN ABC OF OLD 
FRIENDS. Each, separately, is. each, with New 
Cover and End Papers, uniform with the rest of Mr. 
Walter Cranes Toy Books. 


“We are glad to welcome this reissue of three of Mr. Crane’s 
unsurpassable picture-books for the young.”"—Athenaum. 


THE ARCADIAN CALENDAR FOR 1910 
Invented by VERNON HILL. A Series of 12 Designs 
descriptive of the Months, together with a Cover and 
Title-page. Folio, 84 inches by 12inches, 8s. 6d. net. 
A BOOK OF 8ATYRS 


By AUSTIN OSMAN SPARE. Large folio. 21s. net. 
‘* These vigorous pen-and-ink designs are interesting . . . He 
oduces striking effects by sudden contrasts. . . . As @ designer 
@ is full of curious ideas.” —Atheneum, 


GEORGE BERNARD SHAW 

Md G. K. CHESTERTON. Crown 8vo. 6s. net 
NEW POEMS 

By WILLIAM WATSON, Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


Also a Limited Edition of 75 Copies on Japanese 
Hand-Made Vellum. &i is. net. 


"If a poet is to be judged by his power of interpreting the dreams 
and ideals of his fellows, then Mr. Watson must stand in a high 
place.”—Athenaum, 


NEW POEMS 
By RICHARD LE GALLIENNE, Crown 8vo., 


. net. 
“His band has lost nothing of ite cunning.”—Datly Telegraph, 





THE SOUL OF A TURK 


Record of a Trip to Baghdad. By Mrs. DE BUNSEN. 
With 8 Full-page Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 
10s. 6d. net. 


of the writer. Mrs. De Bunsen combines both these charms , . . 
her book must be read by those who would know Turkey. It must 
be reed also by those wo are trying to understand the elemental 
primitive feelings or instincts which f background 
religion and superstition.’’—./erning Pest. 

> Lee Settghites book Se full of shrewd, cbcervations +o» The 
whole book is full of charm and insight.”—Atheneum. 


SEEKERS IN SICILY 


Being a Quest for Sama Jane and Peripatetica. 
Done into the Vern by ELIZABETH BISLAND 
and ANNE HOYTE. With 8 Full- Illustrations 
and numerous decorations. Crown vo. 6s. net. 


LAKE VICTORIA TO KHARTOUM, 
With Rifle and Camera 


By Captain F. A. DICKINSON, D.C.L.I. With an 
Introduction by the Right Hon. WINSTON SPENCER 
CHURCHILL, M.P. With numerous Illustrations 
taken by the Author. Uniform with “ Bi 
Shooting in the Equator.” Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 
Re mtg Bleek a 
that they are whelly beautiful.”"—Padl reP Gasetis 
BOSNIA AND HERZEGOVINA 


By MAUDE M. HOLBACH. With 40 Illustrations 
by OTTO HOLBACH, anda Map. Crown rn 


“An excellent, chatty, and picturesque travel companions 
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DR. JOHNSON AND MRS. THRALE | 
By A.M.BROADLEY. With an Essay Introductory 
by PHOMAS SECCOMBE, With upwards of 60 Illus. 
trations, 1 in Colour, 1 in Phetogravure. Deny Svo, 
iS. neb, 


"Mr, Thomas Seecombe is probably the most entertaining wiiter 
of introductions that we have to-day.” — Daily Mail, 


WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY 


A Biography. | LEWIS MELVILLE. With 2 
Photogravures and numerous other Illustrations, 2 
vols, Demy 8vo, 25s. net. 

‘Mr. Melville is certainly an enthusiast, and his seal has made 
him seek Thackerayana in all possible places. . . . His record 


of the novelist’s life will be found at ‘ohee interesting and useful, 
The thoroughness with which the work 


has bevm done may be 
gathered from the fact that the ‘ Bibli hy ’ gives particulars of 
close upon thirteen hundred items."—Daily Tebgreake 


GIOVANNI BOCCACCIO : 
a Biographical Study 
By EDWARD HUTTON. With a Photogravure 
: rontispiece and numerous other Illustrations. Demy 


vo. 16s. net. 
“Mr, Edward Hutton has written by far the best book in our lan- 


upon a theme as attractive in itself as any in li aieert. 
4 is .. eli ory SY . = = ; 1 balanced 1G 
earned an 8 r rows a fu upon a chan 
able and panadonioal pe reonality much misunderst 


. . . or 
English readers the bio; hy is one of those reconstructions 
are in themselves a revelation," —Observer — 


MARIA EDGEWORTH & HER CIRCLE IN THE 
Days of Bonaparte and Bourbon 
By CONSTANCE HILL. With numerous Illustra- 
tions by ELLEN G. HILL, and Reproductions of 
Contemporary Portraits, &c. Demy 8vo. 2is. net. 


**A new book by Miss Constance Hill is a sheer delight; no ene 
has a prettier touch in the re-creation of a Frame Bang. 4.” 


—Dail; » 
MADAME DE MAINTENON — 


Her Life and Times, 1636-1719 
By C.C. DYSON. With a Photogravure Frontispiece 
and 16 Black-and-White Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 


“In a lively and entertaining manner Mrs, nm 12s. €d. net. 


Dyson relates the 
ters of this wonderful story. . . With graphic touch she d 


life at the Court of Le Grand Monarque. The ilustr 
volume are excellent.”—Deily Chronicle. ? os ia. 





THE DIVERTING ADVENTURES OF 
MAURIN 


By JEAN AICARD, [ranslated.) 


‘' Maurin is a great story-teller—' galdgeades’ call thelr 
Lae dnt) OR eee oP eh 


“Those who imagine they krow their France already will find a 
good deal to surprise wand instruct them to this absorbing picture of 
provinclalism,”—Glebs, 

GERMAINE 


By H. 0. ROWLAND. 


" Prom its first page this novel qiam the reader with ite Intense 
vitality and individuality.""—Werld. 


THE HOLY MOUNTAIN 
p By STEPHEN REYNOLDS, P 
an endlessly amusing caricature of the petiy side of iite"—-Punch- 
TRIAL BY MARRIAGE 
By W. 8. JACKSON, Author of “ Nine Points of the 


Law.” 
“Sparkling and incisive. . , . Undeniably entertaining.” 


- Evening Standard. 
THE EAGLE’S NEST 
By ALLAN McAULAY. 
“A brilliant tour de ferce.”—Athsnaum. 
THE ODD MAN 
By ARNOLD HOLCOMBE, 
“ One of the most refreshing and amusing books that we have read 
for some months. . . . A book to put om one’s shelves.” 


ANATOLE FRANCE IN ENGLISH 
NOW READY—A Translation by A. W. EVANS of 
VILE DES PINGOUINS (Penguin Island). 
By ANATOLE FRANCE. 
Being the 10th Volume of the Uniform 6s. Edition of 
the Works of Anatole France in English. 
PUBLISHED.—“ The White Stone,” ‘‘ Thais,” “ Bal- 
thasar,” “‘The Well of St. Clare,” “The Garden of 
Epicurus,” ‘The Crime of Sylvestre Bonnard,” 


“Mother of Pearl,” “The Red Lily,” “ Merrie Tales 
of Jacques Tournebroche.” 
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Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 


BRITISH PLACE-NAMES IN THEIR HISTORICAL SETTING. 


By the Rev. EDMUND McCLURE, M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 5s. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE FOURTH GOSPEL. 


A Study of the Logos Doctrine: its Sources and its Significance. ao Rev. J. 8. JOHNSTON, Chaplain to 
the Lord Bishop of Salisbury. With a Preface by the DEAN OF ST. PATRICK'S. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


LIFE AS SERYICE. 


Some Chapters on being Christianly Useful. By the Rev. H. LEWIS, M.A., Hon. Canon of Southwark. Crown 
8vo, cloth boards, 2s, 


THE SOCIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE GOSPEL. 


By the Rev. W. E. CHADWICK, D.D. Small post 8yo, cloth boards, 1s, 6d. 


THE PRESENT CONTROVERSY ON PRAYER. 


By the Rev, F. R. MONTGOMERY HITCHCOCK, M.A., B.D. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s 


THE PATRIARCHATE OF JERUSALEM. 


By the Ven, ARCHDEACON DOWLING, D.D. Witn a Preface by the LORD BISHOP OF SALISBURY. 
Second Edition. Revised and Enlarged. With; many Iilustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, la, 6d. 


TISSOT’S ILLUSTRATED on TESTAMENT AND THE LIFE OF OUR 
SAVIOUR JESUS CHRIST. with Notes and Explanatory Drawings by J. JAMES TISSOT. 


With over 75) Compositions illustrating the work, In Four Volumes. Imperial 8vo. Published at £12 128, and 
now offered for a limited time at £4 4s, Complete. 


THE OLD TESTAMENT IN THE LIGHT OF HISTORICAL RECORDS 
AND LEGENDS OF ASSYRIA AND BABYLONIA. nyt. ca. prncues, LL, 


M.R.A.8, Third Edition, Revised, Demy 8vo, cloth boards, 7s, 6d. 


CuURCH Timna,—'' Dr, Pinches pees no pains to give us a really good book for popular use, and {t will no doubt take its place as! the 
standard manual on the subject. 


LITERARY CRITICISM AND. ob HE, J NEW TESTAMENT. (Manchester Cathedral 


Leotures, 1907), By the Rev. ht , Canon of Durham and Professor of Divinity in the 
University of 4 Fellow of King’s Collega, te. “Small post 8vo, cloth boards, 2a, 


ALCUIN 0 


By the Ri FY Rev, ORK. BROWNE, I D.,, D.C.L., Bishop of Bristol, Ilustrated. Small post 8vo, cloth boards, 5s 


DO WE BELIEVE? 


The Law of Faith Perfected in Christ, nr ae delivered in Sv, George's, Windsor, by the Right Rev. Bishop 
BARRY. Small post 870, cloth boards, 2s 


THE ‘‘HIGHER CRITICISM © AND THE YERDICT OF THE MONUMENTS. 
By the Rev. Profesror A. H, SAYCE. Seventh Edition, Revised. Demy 8vo, cloth boa 


LonpD 1, QUARTERLY REViEW.—" The Seen edition, revised, of Dr, Sayce's ‘Higher Criticism’ is sure of 7. a prey it is a book of 
the greatest interest and importance.” 


THE ARCHAOLOGY OF THE CUNEIFORM INSCRIPTIONS, 


Rhind Lectures b 
the Rev. Professor A. H.SAYCE. New Evlition, Revised. Dem y 8vo, cloth boards, 5s ie 7 
CHURCH QUARTERLY REVIAW.—"‘ It 1 a book of the greatest interest and value for Bi ble students,” 


EGYPT AND WESTERN ASIA IN THE LIGHT OF RECENT DISCOVERIES. 


L. W. KING, M.A., F.S8.A., and H. ALL, M.A., of the British M ) 
Iifestrations Small Ato, cloth "boards, 3, nite Maccum. Containing 00 Fintes end 


enna —‘'In a sumptuous volume of 470 pages Messrs. King and Hall inform tlie lay reader of t 
been made to our knowledge of the ancient East in the course of the las. few vyears. 1 tf feat 





mportant additions which hay, 
The book we have read with the keenest interest,’® 


THE HISTORY OF THE ANCIENT PEOPLES. OF THE CLASSIC EAST. 


By Professor MASPERO. Edited by the Rev. Professor SAYCE. Translated by M. L. McCLURE, . Each volume 
osanaian Maps, coloured Plates, and numerous other IiJustrations. 
Demy 4to, cloth, bevelled boards. 
VolumeI. The Dawn of Civilization: Egypt and Chaldaea. Fourth Edition 
Volume II. The Struggle of the Nations: Egypt, Syria, and Assyria, 25s 
Volume III. The Passing of the Empires, 850 B,C,—330 B. C. 25s, ; 
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S.P.C.K. ENCYCLOPADIC DICTIONARY. 


The Cheapest Comprehensive Dictionary in the World. 


Now enlarged by a Supplementary Volume, making Eight Volumes in all. A work of ref 

English Language, with a full account of their Origin, Meaning, Pronunciation, and Use. Govsisting of 6110 ~4-- 

Diver 8vo. It Bee ore, Sones —— e is illustrated by —— Plates and over _. Wood Engravinge an 
ams. Invaluable for the Home, the Co , and the 00 Eight V - 

SUPPLEMENTARY VOLUME separately, cloth, 10s. 6d. ; half-bound,. : 2s. en Ny eee end ae 
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the force of a n L, Sullivan, upon th» 





Figuratively speaking, we (Palmetto Press) might add that Mr. Chaloner 


“SCORPIO.” By J. A. CHALONER 


. » ». «+. He prides himself on the fact that he is a hard and terrible 
» hitter, Indeed, he assures us that he has come to the conclusion that you can 
put a wicked man ‘to sleep’ with a sonnet in pretty much the same Way that 

a prize-fighter puts his opponent to sleep with a finis 
does mr. Chaloner believe in what we may term the sonnetorial fist, but he 





ef 
U 





baileves also in whips and acorplons, for the cover of his book is decorated. with r parvenus coarse. 

an angry-looking seVven-thonged scourge, and he dubs the whole effort ‘ Sorpio.’ A rich of Luxury and Vice! 

So that when we look to the fair page itself we know what toexpect. Ncor are But, spite of them, the music's very nice.’ 

we disappointed. Mr, Onaloner goes to tee 9 ra. Belng a good poet, he “Here you have w and a knock-out blow with a 

immediately writes a sonnet about it, the w » however, he calls ‘ The Devil's The sonnet as a whole is not one w we approve from a Lora 

Ilorseshoe.’ We reproduce it for the benefit of all whom it may concern :— sentimental pointof view,but it has points, might have plumed himselt 

‘A fecund sight for a philosopher onthat line the corsets, and the last atour de ita way, 

Rich as Golconda’s mine in lessons raro— reminds us of the withering ironies o: Byron. ny fair to Mr. Chaloner 
That gem-bedizen’d * horse-shoe" at th' Opera, to add that not all his sonnets are copaarned wi paring. + + » Some 
Replete with costly hags and matrons fair | of them show the tenderer emotions proper to a poet. ¢e like him best, how- 
His votaresses doth Mammon there array, ever, in his character as bruiger, . . + His book ts well worth 
His Amazonian Phalanx dread to face ! possessing.” —The Academy, August 8th, 1908. 
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Morgan, 
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